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and a résumé of the war against the special interests 
which are attempting to grab this section of Yellow 
stone Park will appear in next week’s issue of The 
Outlook. The author, who made a journey to the 
Yellowstone in order to write this article, is Ex- 
tension Secretary of the American Civic Association. 
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+ BEDTIME + 
THEN Mother reads or talks to them. 


Of the resting mind should keep. 
To help the busy, building thoughts 
_ Shape what is good as children sleep. 











«And who should come and tuck him 
in for the night, but his Mother? And 
she sat on the bed, and they talked 
for a long hour, as Mother and son 
should, if there is to be any future for 
the Empire.” 

—“‘The Brushwood Boy,” Kipling. 


FROM A MOTHER WHO KNOWS 


“John Martin, we want you to know 
that we appreciate your splendid work 
and that we are grateful to you for help- 
ing us to bring up clean-minded, able- 
bodied men and women for our great 
Republic and for the Kingdom of God.” 
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JOHN MARTIN'S 


YA Magazine Jor 
ug People 





Voice of Childhood, reflecting with un- 

erring precision the child’s own point 
of view. Once introduced into a family, it 
stays there until the young readers grow 
up to older magazines. It is the resource 
of thousands of mothers whose faith and 
enthusiasm it holds as a sacred trust. John. 
Martin’s Book requires no censorship and 
may be relied upon to interest, inspire and 
instruct. The aim of its makers is that no 
unconstructive thought may ever creep into 
its pages. Little “John Martiners” are 
normal, clean-minded, interesting, and loyal 
little citizens. 


HEART FOOD—MENTAL CLOTHES 


JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK is as neces- 
sary to your children as food, for it is hear 
food. It is as important as clothes, for it is 
a mental garment of joy, clean thinking and 
high ideals. It is devoted first and always 


to the sincere purpose of making happier, 
finer, and nobler LITTLE AMERICANS. 


Jv MARTIN’S BOOK is the very 


says— 


or mar the forming 


and constructive. 


development.” 


IT IS REALLY A BOOK 


JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK is printed in 
two colors on tough stock and is so strongly 
bound that it is practically indestructible. It 
has a gay cover and there are pictures on 
every page. It covers the wide gamut of the 
child’s vital desires, dreams, and imagination. 


children cannot ge 


with John Martin. 


JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK IS A NECESSITY TO EVERY THOUGHTFUL 





JOHN MARTIN 
“The Children’s Friend” 


“ The printed word and picture 
and the impressions left by 
them on the young child make 


See that they are clean, joyful, 
There is no 
influence so steeped with dan- 
ger and none so full of positive 
force for right growth and 


A PARTNERSHIP 


John Martin is an educator 
who has not lost the joyful PF 
thrill of his work for children. 
Those who wish the best for 


without a sort of partnership 


character. 


this best 





JOH MARTIN 





WELL-WISHER OF CHILDHOOD. IT IS A NECESSITY, NOT A LUXURY 
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A 
TION 
THOUSAND PAGES OF 
HAPPINESS THAT IS 


With pictures in Nature Stories 


Fairy Tales 
Bible Stories 


KEEPS CHILDREN HAPPILY OCCUPIED 
There is a special section devoted to things to do and to make. 
who know the child’s endless activity of mind will appreciate what this 
feature alone means to the busy mother and teacher. 





YEAR’S SUBSCRIP- 
GIVES OVER A 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
for CHILDREN from FOUR to TWELVE 


YES, IT MAKES CHILDREN GRATEFUL TO YOU, because it is an 
all-the-year reminder of your happiest of gifts at CHRISTMAS TIME. 








SPECIAL OFFER TO THOSE USING THIS COUPON .. 





CONSTRUCTIVE 
THIRTEEN MONTHS FOR 


Color and Line _ History JOHN MARTIN This offer expires December 31st, 1926 

Games to Play Biography 33 West 49th St., New York and is for new subscribers only 
a Attached you will find $4.00 (Foreign $4.50) for Thirteen 

Plays iene Poetry Jingles Months’ subscription to John Martin’s Book. Please send 

Things to Do = Myths andClassics | child a — Christmas Card indicating who gives John 

Songs to Sing Fables and Legends | Martin’s Boo 

Puzzles to Solve Clean Fun and 


Child’s Name 


(EON GR ele Sod a acle cere dena eo ea auaiwa aude eee 
[Street, City, State] 


ee ee ee 


Wholesome 
Nonsense 


Donor’s Name 


Those 
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In writing to the above advertiser please 


mention The Outlook 




















32 Broadway . . 
101 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 


D. J. Hanscom, General Passenger Agent, 1519 Railroad Ave. So., Seattle 


THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO THE ORIENT 


ee, a 


Across the Pacific 


on these Great 
President Liners 


ELEVEN days after your sailing from 
Seattle you land in ‘Yokohama. 
A fast, comfortable, delightful 
crossing. 

You enjoy the service and luxury 
of fine ships—large, steady and 
beautifully appointed. All rooms 
are outside. The public rooms are 
hospitable. Spacious decksenclosed 
in glass. 

A dining service of highest excel- 
lence. 

And at your journey’s end lies an 
experience not matched by travel 
in any other section of the ‘world. 
The Orient spells mysticism, an- 
cient civilizations, vast multitudes 
of strange people and the charm of 
rare adventure. 

aoe richly rewards the visitor. It 
offers the queer contrast of the new 
and modern ideas of life gradually 
breaking through the restraint of 
old customs. 


China is a treasure house of adven- 
ture. Its cities, each unique and 
different than the rest. Its temples, 
its religions, its many tongues. And 
its artistry in gold, silver and ivory, 
handed down through centuries 
from father to son. 

The Admiral Oriental Line oper- 
ates great President Liners from 
Seattle, with a sailing every twelve 
days for Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong and Manila, re- 
turning via the same route. 
Tickets are interchangeable with 
the Dollar Steamship Line. Thus, 
if you like, you may return from 
Japanto San Franciscovia Honolulu. 
Full information from any steam- 
ship or railroad ticket agent or 





American Mail Line 
Admiral Oriental Line 


w York 177 State Street. . 


Boston 
112 W. Adams St., Chicago 
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Contributors’ 


Gallery 
ews P. Sav- 
AGE (High- 
Powered Savage), 
after holding vari- 
ous positions in the 
American _ Legion, 
including that of 
Department Com- 
mander of Illinois, 
has recently been 
made National 
Commander, In private life he is Super- 


intendent of Maintenance of the Chicago 
Elevated Railroad. 





A= GUITERMAN is_ probably 
America’s best-known writer of 
light verse. In this issue of The Outlook 
he reviews some of the recent work of 
his fellow-poets. We believe that there 
is a new book by Mr. Guiterman on the 
press, which presents many glimpses of 
romantic American history in_ ballad 
form. 


HARLES HENRY MELTZER was born 

in London and educated in London 
and Paris. He is a veteran newspaper 
correspondent and dramatic critic. He 
dramatized Dostoievsky’s “Crime and 
Punishment” under the title of ‘The 
Student,” which was produced by Rich- 
ard Mansfield, and has written singing 
versions of grand operas. He has trans- 
lated several foreign plays. 


‘Ppp HastINncs is a poet new to 
the columns of The Outlook. She 
has published three volumes of verse— 
“Here and There in the Yosemite,” 
“Alta California,” and “Incense and 
Lilies.” Her home is in Mill Valley, 
California. 


HARLES K. TAyY- 
LOR is a fre- 
quent contributor to 
The Outlook of arti- 
cles on the educa- 
# tion, development, 
and understanding 
of boys—a field in 
which he is entirely 
at home. During 
the past year he has 
made an extensive survey of educational 
institutions both in this country and 
abroad. Readers of The Outlook often 
recall with lively appreciation his arti- 
cles which The Outlook published on the 
height-weight delusion. They constitute 
a far-reaching contribution to American 
educational methods, 
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Industrial Peace Pays 


HREE industrial topics have 

loomed large in the press in the 

week now under review—topics 

totally disconnected in the ordinary 

meaning, yet, when looked at together, 

carrying the same economic object- 
lesson, 

The coal strike in Great Britain was 
practically, if not technically, ended. It 
has Jasted six months, has involved a 
quarter of a million workers, has checked 
other basic industries, has cost directly 
or indirectly not less than a billion dol- 
lars, probably a billion and a half. 

The Garment Workers’ strike in and 
about New York City has also come to 
an end after five months of intricate 
diplomatic bargaining. About 40,000 
workers lost $30,000,000 in wages. 
While a new agreement has been made, 
to last for about three years, no one 
seems satisfied, and the relations be- 
tween manufacturers, jobbers, sub-con- 
tractors, and operators make it doubtful 
whether they are to have peace or a 
truce. The New York “Sun” com- 
ments: “After twenty weeks of ruinous 
warfare the strikers were reduced to ar- 
bitration by the inexorable economic 
laws that strikes violate, laws which 
impose penalties on the whole com- 
munity.” 

An announcement was made by the 
Ford Motor Company that since the 
adoption of the week of five eight-hour 
days it has granted 92,466 increases in 
pay, and expects to add rapidly to the 
number, Mr. Edsel Ford states that 
“about one-third of the men are work- 
ing five days and receiving the same 
pay equivalent as under the former six- 
day system. One-third more are in 
process of adjustment. With that done, 
the remaining third will be cared for. 
The whole process must be gradual.” 
This answers the question as to what is 
meant by the five-day plan. Mr, Ford 
has said: “This is not philanthropy. It 
is simply good business.” 

What is the comment that is suggested 
by these three pieces of news? It is that 
industrial war means loss of wages and 
loss of production. In the long run the 
Interest of the capitalist and the work- 


man is the same. The clothing employ- 
ers and the British mine-owners have 
been proceeding on the assumption that 
the way to make money is to keep wages 
down, Mr. Ford, on the contrary, has 
gone on the assumption that the way to 
make money and keep costs down is to 
put wages up and make it worth while 
for men to produce efficiently. The Ford 
method may not be practical in detail 
in all business, but the idea underlying 
it is the basis of a large part of Ameri- 
can industry and explains in great part 
America’s prosperity. 


Lynching Increases 


A DEPLORABLE and disappointing in- 
crease in the number of lynchings 
has taken place of late. The record for 
the last five years had shown a de- 
crease, and this hopeful condition con- 
tinued during the first six months of the 
present year. Only nine lynchings (six 
of Negroes) were included for that pe- 
riod in the careful record kept by Tuske- 
gee Institute—21 less than, for the first 
six months of 1922 and 27 less than for 
the first six months of 1921. 

But just as it seemed certain that bet- 
ter public sentiment and efforts for inter- 
racial co-operation and for tolerance and 
mutual helpfulness, heartily supported 
by the best elements in the Southern 
States, had effected a genuine improve- 
ment there has been a recrudescence of 
savagery. The National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, in 
an appeal to President Coolidge to urge 
Congress to pass an anti-lynching law, 
asserts that thirty-one Negroes have 
been lynched since January 1 of this 
year. 

The Aiken lynching on October 8 was 
particularly reprehensible. No attack 
upon women was involved. The three 
colored persons lynched—Bertha, De- 
mon, and Clarence Lawson—were al- 
leged by the lynchers to have guilty 
complicity in the killing of a white sher- 
iff. Clarence had been acquitted (the 
judge ordered the jury to acquit for lack 
of evidence); the others had been ac- 
corded the right cf a new trial because 
the evidence was weak. An investiga- 
tion was ordered by the Governor of 


South Carolina, but we have not yet 
noted the finding of any indictments 
against the lynchers, The comment of 
so conservative a paper as the New York 
“Times” is that this Aiken affair was 
peculiarly atrocious, besides being a 
deep reproach to the State authorities 
because of the circumstances, Somewhat 
similar was the recent hanging of a 
Negro named Bell, who was taken from 
jail by a mob at Dover, Tennessee; he 
had been arrested but not tried for the 
murder of a white man, Near Houston, 
Texas, on November 11, two Negroes 
(one a woman) were burned to death in 
their cabin by seven men dressed as 
cowboys, says an Associated Press des- 
patch, and a third Negro was shot when 
he tried to escape; they, too, were said 
to have killed a white man, but the 
despatch says they “were not known to 
be directly connected” with his death. 

The brighter side of race relations in 
the South is indicated by an editorial in 
the Birmingham, Alabama, “News.” 
Speaking of the Commission on Interra- 
cial Relations, it says: 

Committees have been set up in 
every Southern State and in 800 coun- 
ties. In many communities their 
efforts have been notably successful. 
Assistance has heen rendered in hun- 
dreds of educational enterprises for 
Negroes, including millions of dollars; 
health campaigns have been prompted 
in every State, hospitals and tubercu- 
losis camps established, clinics opened 
to colored children, public nurses 
employed; lynchings have been pre- 
vented, and in a few cases members 
of lynching mobs have been prose- 
cuted and sent to the penitentiary; le- 
gal aid has been extended to Negroes 


. in scores of cases in which they were 


intimidated, persecuted, or exploited. 


Despite setbacks such as have been 
noted, we believe that orderly methods 
of dealing with crime and fair play to 
those accused are gaining ground. Edu- 
cation, rightly conceived and directed, 
will ultimately exterminate ignorance, 
prejudice, and race bloodthirstiness 
wherever they exist. 


Punishment or Protection P 


' I ‘HAT “no rogue ever felt the halter 

draw with good opinion of the law” 
can be readily conceived, but when 
389 





390 


judges whose duty it is to enforce stat- 
utes complain it becomes a matter of 
concern, 

The Baumes Act, recently put into 
effect in New York, with conspicuous re- 
sults in the way of curtailing crime, has 
been severely assailed by Justice Taylor, 
of Brooklyn, and Justice Collins, of the 
Bronx, as being altogether too severe, 
and faulty in eliminating judicial discre- 
tion. It makes life prisoners of fourth 
offenders, no matter what the degree of 
their offense. To this the two judges 
take exception. Taylor has flatly re- 
fused to obey the law, while Collins does 
so under protest. 

Their attitude raises the pertinent 
question: Which is the most important 
function of law, whether to punish or 
protect? If it is merely to punish, to 
require an eye for an eye, then life im- 
prisonment for a fourth offense, though 
it may be petty, is unjust. But the 
theory of the Baumes Act is that the 
prime function of the law is to pro- 
tect society. The persistent offender, it 
holds, has outlawed himself, and society 
is no longer obligated to tolerate him. 
It has hung out ample danger signals, 
and the criminal runs by at his own risk. 
Such a callous offender, who is turned 
loose time after time only to multiply 
crimes to the peril of the lives or prop- 
erty of others, has no right to move 
freely in a world of free men. He is not 
removed from the world as a punish- 
ment, but as a matter of protection. 


Our Controversy with Mexico 
4 ew sharpest note yet framed by the 
United States in protest against 
any alien land and oil rights legislation 
of Mexico is reported to have been for- 
warded from the Department of State in 
Washington to the Foreign Office in 
Mexico City. The text of the note has 
so far been kept secret because, accord- 
ing to despatches from the capital, if its 
contents became known it might arouse 
serious apprehension concerning future 
relations between the two Governments. 
The communication, it is declared, is not 
an ultimatum, But it probably means 
a new series of irritating exchanges of 
views across the Rio Grande. 

President Coolidge and Secretary Kel- 
logg have been in close conference with 
Ambassador Sheffield, here on a special 
visit from his post. Charles Beecher 
Warren, our former Ambassador, has 
also been called into counsel. But an 
absolutely non-committtal reticence has 


defeated all attempts to get at what 
really has been going on. 

The question at issue, it will be re- 
called, is whether the new Mexican land 
and petroleum laws are retroactive and 
confiscatory. On these points President 
Calles has not yet satisfied the Adminis- 
tration at Washington. In its defense of 
legally acquired rights the people of the 
United States unhesitatingly support 
their Government. 

There is, however, another aspect of 
the situation, That is the secrecy in 
which the negotiations are conducted. 
Every sensible person admits the need 
for privacy in some of the stages of 
diplomatic conversations, in order that 
conclusions may be reached. But when 
it is a question of formal notes of the 
importance of the latest communication 
to Mexico the people have the right to 
know the position to which they are be- 
ing committed by their representatives. 
They can be called upon to back up the 
policy of the Government. They ought 
to be told what the policy is, and why, 
and have their opportunity to weigh and 
criticise it as it develops. That is a 
consideration to be kept in mind at 
Washington in the ccurse of the present 
critical and delicate dealings with our 
neighbor to the south. 


The Old Germany Struggles 
for Life 
 lpalaenade Germany was defeated 
in the World War, but not de- 
stroyed. Within the new republican 
Germany the spirit of the old monarch- 
istic and reactionary Germany has con- 
tinued to work. Secret military orders, 
forming plots against the Government 
and its heads and carrying on constant 
propaganda, have given cause for anx- 
iety to the Allies. Lately we have had 
new evidence of the vitality of this un- 
reconciled Germany. . 
Three leaders of the so-called “Black 
Reichswehr”—Germany’s “secret army” 
—have been on trial for conspiracy to 
inflict vengeance on a certain Sergeant 
Gaedicke, accused of disloyalty to the 
order in selling ammunition to Commu- 
nists. These men are Lieutenant Schulz, 
organizer of illegal military orders in 
past years; Lieutenant Hayn, one of his 
henchmen; and Sergeant Klapproth, 
who made a brutal assault on Gaedicke. 
The progress of the trial indicated 
that high authorities, reported to be in 
the German High Army Command, were 
back of Schulz and the other “Black 
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Reichswehr” chiefs, The court, presided 
over by a judge who is an enrolled mem- 
ber of the reactionary German Nation- 
alist Party, refused to call to the witness- 
stand Dr. Gessler, Minister of Defense; 
General von Seeckt, recently dismissed 
from the post of Chief of the Army 
Staff; and Dr. Severing, formerly Prus- 
sian Minister of the Interior, The reason 
given was that the scope of the trial did 
not cover the question of illegal military 
organizations in general, but admittedly 
it was feared that their testimony might 
lead to disclosure of the men in power 
behind the “Black Reichswehr” organi- 
zation. Finally, Schulz and Hayn were 
allowed to go free, while Klapproth—a 
self-confessed killer in other similar 
cases—was given one year’s imprison- 
ment. An appeal has been taken, and 
all three remain under arrest. 

The importance of this German trial 
to the rest of the world lies in its revela- 
tion of the activities of the German mili- 
tarists. The “Black Reichswehr’’ is one 
of the more recent of the secret military 
orders which have been formed and re- 
formed in Germany since the war. It 
is reputed to have its own tribunals for 
meting out its own brand of justice. The 
attitude of the judge at the trial defeated 
attempts to bring out evidence as to its 
extent and its relation to the regular 
army. 

This is the sort of threat from within 
with which the German Republic has 
ceaselessly to struggle. It is the menace 
which thousands of our best died to de- 
stroy. The most helpful service that 
America and the Allies can do to the 
new Germany is to show that they re- 
gard these conspirators of the old Ger- 
many with the same implacable hostility 
with which they met the German armies 
in the war. 


An Envoy of the New Germany 


R*= at the German Ambassador in 
Washington possesses the editors of 
Nationalist newspapers in Berlin, His 
offense, from their point of view, is that 
he ordered the German republican flag 
to be flown over the German Embassy 
on Armistice Day. That action they 
consider a disgrace to Germany, and 
they demand that he be called home. 
The decision of Ambassador von 
Maltzan was taken in accordance with a 
request from the dean of the diplomatic 
corps, following upon indications from 
the Department of State that the Gov- 
ernment would like to have the foreign 
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There’s goodly catching 


(Much Ado About Nothing, Act III, Scene 4) 








Knott in the Dallas News 

















Orr in the Chicago Tribune 

















Little boys with dirty hands 
shall be sent home 


Orr in the Chicago Tribune 


Copyright, 1926, by the Chicago Tribune 
Who said Cal was losing out P 
From O. B. Nelson, Kendallville, Indiana 


Rollin Kirby in the New York Morning World 
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Chasing the varmint from tree to tree 


From Mrs. A. w. Rogers, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


‘* Take it or leaye it’’ 


From D. S. Imrie, New York, N. Y. 
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envoys recognize Armistice Day by 
flying their flags. It was not only the 
sensible and graceful thing for the Ger- 
man Ambassador to do, but it was in 
pleasant contrast with the refusal of an 
earlier Ambassador to hoist his flag at 
half-mast in commemoration of the 
death of Woodrow Wilson. Unless the 
German Nationalists desire particularly 
to offend the United States, there is no 
reason for their irritation. The remarks 
of their newspapers, obviously dictated 
from higher quarters, only serve to em- 
phasize the contlict between two tenden- 
cies in Germany. 

The action of the German National- 
ists in censuring Ambassador von Malt- 
zan is a recognition of the Armistice as 
an Allied victory. It comes the nearest 
of anything in history so far of an 
acknowledgment by the Nationalists of 
German defeat. But the Armistice may 
rightly be regarded by Germany, as by 
other countries, as something more than 
that. It stands for the end of a bitter 
struggle in which all the combatants 
suffered and lost incalculably. So con- 
sidered, its observation is in keeping 
with the dignity of the new Germany 
and a sign of the renewal of good rela- 
tions which the Armistice began to make 
possible, 


Shaw Highly Honored 


HE award for the year 1925 of the 
Nobel prize for literary achieve- 
ment to George Bernard Shaw was re- 
ceived by him with the typical Shavian 
pleasantry that he supposed it was 
awarded to him because he wrote noth- 
ing in 1925. Those who think Shaw’s 
wit is better than his logic will point out 
that there is no Nobel restriction as to 
the exact time of literary production. 
When Sienkiewicz, for instance, won this 
prize award for 1905, it was not for 
anything he wrote that year, but for his 
Polish trilogy written several years be- 
fore, and in the case of Rudyard Kip- 
ling the award stated that it was because 
he had furnished the most excellent 
work of an idealistic character in recent 
years, The phrase of the dcnor’s defi- 
nition “dans le sens d’idéalisme’” is cer- 
tainly open to wide interpretation when 
it is applied to both Kipling and Shaw. 
On the other hand, the awards are not 
for a whole career of achievement, and 
this may console Miss Rebecca West, 
who deplores the fact that Bernard 
Shaw is preferred to Thomas Hardy. 
The award goes for the fourth time to 


a writer in English—Kipling, Tagore, 
and Yeats were three others so honored. 
An American winner of the literature 
prize is still to appear. 

Doubtless “Saint Joan” was in the 
minds of the judges who gave this liter- 
ary crown to Mr, Shaw. It is dramatic 

















Underwood & Underwood 
Commander Evangeline Booth 


and moving on the stage, but perhaps 
only when read in its book form does 
one fully recognize the skill with which 
Shaw presents his Joan as neither con- 
scious fraud nor Heaven-inspired saint, 
but as woman through and through. To 
make the historical fact: fit in with any 
theory is no easy task, but to show 
Joan’s career as neither miracle nor 
humbug was a triumph of skill and art. 

However critics may attack Shaw’s 
theories and his logic, he has assuredly 
stimulated thought, and has held his 
own against writers who merely enter- 
tain and those who merely preach. He, 
almost alone, can amuse and argue in 
the same breath. 


The Juilliard School 
AS this issue of The Outlook, con- 
taining Mr, Charles Henry Melt- 
zer’s searching article about the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation goes to press, it is 
announced in the New York “Times” 
that the New York State Board of Re- 
gents has granted a provisional char- 
ter for the incorporation of a Juilliard 
School of Music. It is said that this 
school is to be financed by the fund left 
by the late Mr. A. D. Juilliard under the 
trusteeship of the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation. Of course, such a school, 
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unless it is radically different from 
other schools of music, will not fulfill all, 
or the most important, of the objects for 
which Mr. Juilliard left his money. It 
is to the public interest that the ques- 
tions raised by Mr. Meltzer’s article 
should be publicly answered. It is even 
more to the public interest that the fund 
should be administered to meet the 
greatest needs of music in this country. 


An American Salvation Army 


fy is not an anomaly that an army 

should be under the orders of its gen- 
eral; but the Salvation Army has been 
anomalous in that the command is 
hereditary. General William Booth had 
the military idea at heart; it was a 
stroke of genius to make his fight against 
sin and poverty with banners, uniforms, 
and military ranking, and to insist on 
discipline within the ranks. His son 
Bramwell Booth, is Commander-in-Chici 
to-day. His grandson, Wycliffe Booth, 
is, it is understood, to succeed as ruler. 
His daughter, Evangeline Booth, is 
Commander of the Army in America. 
Another of his sons, Ballington Booth, 
found rule from London irksome and 
unsuited to American ideas, and started 
the Volunteers of America. 

For several years there have been ru- 
mors that the American Salvation Army, 
conscious of the fact that it is the largest 
branch of the Army in the world, and 
that it holds $30,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty, has felt that American wishes and 
ideas should predominate over London 
control. Four years ago it was reported 
that Commander Evangeline Booth was 
under marching orders to return to Lon- 
don. American contributors to the work 
protested. So did friends not of the 
Army who remembered its fine record in 
the Great War. Officers and soldiers of 


the Army felt that a little more democ- — 


racy and less military autocracy was de- 
sirable. The order was not rescinded, 
but neither was it enforced. 

Now comes the announcement that 
Commander Evangeline Booth’s twenty- 
two years of exceedingly efficient leader- 
ship is recognized, that the plan of re- 
moving her to another post has been 
abandoned, that the American Salvation 
Army is to be reorganized “to permit 
more intensive control,” and that new 
American territory will be occupied by 
the Army and new divisions formed in 
the South. 

There are rejoicings in America and 
prospects of harmony in the rank and 
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file of the sixty Army divisions in that 
number of countries. Miss Booth is re- 
ported to have said, “America will not 
let me go.” She is right. America is 
not especially interested in the Army’s 
theology or in questions of the personnel 
of Army commands, What has made 
America as a whole stand behind the 
Salvation Army is the fact that it is car- 
rying on a valiant fight for those who 
are “down but not out.” 


Watch Your Seals 


or several years, near holiday time, 
F one of the strongest appeals to hu- 
mane feeling has been through the 
“Christmas Seals,” or “Red Cross Seals,” 
as they were originally called, sent out 
by the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. We hope that this year many more 
thousands of these seals will be pur- 
chased. But watch your seals! And 
see that the name of the association is as 
printed above. 

The newspapers state that the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association is asking 
the New York Supreme Court to enjoin 
a new organization, called the Asso- 
ciation for the Relief of Tubercular 
Patients, from soliciting contributions 
through the sale of seals or stamps, simi- 
lar to those of the National Tubercu- 
losis Association, but having crosses of 
three cross-bars instead of two, The 
complaint avers that there is intent to 
procure funds by, tacitly at least, mis- 
leading those solicited and that the 
association, which is complained of for 
cther reasons also, should be investi- 
gated. 

What may be the result of this legal 
proceeding we do not know, and nat- 
urally we make no comment as to the 
allegations in the complaint. But this 
we do know: that no persons should 
make contributions to organizations as 
to the responsibility of which they are 
not fully assured; and that if they wish 
to contribute to the National Tuberculo- 
sis Association, the integrity and value 
of which is beyond question, they must 
this year take some little care to see that 
they are not doing something quite dif- 
ferent. 

So we once more say: “Watch your 
seals; and when you have the right ones, 
buy—and buy plentifully.” 


‘“ Uncle Joe” Cannon 


N™ in any sense a statesman, 
Joseph Gurney Cannon was a mas- 
ter of the game of politics and of the 





equally engrossing game of managing 
legislators. For the last fifteen years of 
his life he was counted among the politi- 
cal figures of the past; and when he died 
in his home at Danville, Illinois, on No- 
vember 12, at the age of ninety, he was 
no more to the public than a picturesque 




















(C) Harris & Ewing Wide World 


** Uncle Joe ’’ Cannon and the 
inevitable cigar 


survival. As Speaker of the House of 
Representatives for eight years he be- 
came for a while cne of the most power- 
ful of political leaders. So far as the 
public saw, he seemed to be a czar; but 
he really ruled by reason of his skill in 
managing men. There was something of 
the soil of America about him. No man 
was less like Lincoln in his mind, but 
there was this much about him like Lin- 


coln—that no place or time but the fron- 
tier spirit of America of the nineteenth 
century could have produced him, In 
some respects his method of managing 
the House of Representatives was better 
than the method that superseded him, 
but it became inconsistent with the tem- 
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per and spirit of the times, and Mr. 
Cannon was one of the last to become 
aware of that fact. He was quite in- 
capable of exercising imagination in the 
understanding of others’ points of view. 
The same lack of imagination that was 
shown in his riding round among the 
sensitive and polite people of Porto Rico 
with his feet resting higher than his head 
and with his cigar tilted at an angle from 
the corner of his mouth was apparent in 
the surprise with which he was overcome 
by the revolt against Cannonism. In 
spite of the political enmity which he 
aroused, Mr. Cannon was personally 
liked as few men in public life have 
been. The evidence of the affection in 
which. he was held was the common 
name by which he was known—“Uncle 
Joe.” He was honest, truthful, and 
vigorous. Illinois has reason to cherish 
his memory as one of its typical human 
products as well as a memorable partici- 
pant in our National Government. On 
the political railway Mr. Cannon all his 
life was not an engineer, but a brake- 
man. 


The Yellowstone Grab 
A Lesson in Geography 


OME people in Idaho, especially 
S editors and spokesmen for the 

beet-sugar interests, need to study 
American geography. 

Most American school-children are 
supposed to know that Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, except for a very narrow 
strip to the north and another to the 
west, is in the northwest corner of 
Wyoming. Probably almost all Ida- 
hoans, including editors and spokesmen 
for the beet-sugar interests, know this 
too. That fact does not prevent these 
editors and spokesmen for the beet-sugar 
interests from arguing as if Idaho—or 
rather some people in two of Idaho’s 
counties—had a God-given right to take 
a slice of Yellowstone Park in which to 
put an irrigation reservoir. 

If the people of any State had a spe- 
cial interest in this slice of the Park, one 
would think it was the people of Wyo- 
ming. Asa matter of fact, however, the 
Park belongs neither to the people of 
Idaho (much less to the people of Fre- 
mont and Madison Counties) nor to the 
people of Wyoming nor to the people of 
any other one State. It belongs to the 
people of the United States of America. 
The people of Maine and of Florida are 
just as much owners of Yellowstone Na- 
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tional Park as the people of Idaho, quite 
as much even as the people of Wyoming. 

Yellowstone National Park is, in fact, 
older than Idaho. It belonged to the 
people of the United States before either 
Wyoming or Idaho was a State. Before 
the people of the United States created 
Wyoming they cut out Yellowstone Park 
and inserted in the act of admission, 
Section 2, the following: 

Provided that nothing in this act 
contained repeal or affect any act of 
Congress relating to the Yellowstone 
Park as now defined or may be here- 
after defined or extended, or the 
power of the United States over it; 
and nothing contained in the act shall 
interfere with the right and ownership 
of the United States in said park and 
reservation as it now is or may here- 
after be defined or extended by law; 
but exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever shall be exercised by the 
United States, which shall have exclu- 
sive control and jurisdiction over the 
same. 

To this, as a condition of her State- 
hood, Wyoming agreed. 

Is it not the height—or depth—of 
impudence for people in Idaho to speak 
of Yellowstone Park, or the part of it 
that they covet, as if it were some spe- 
cial possession of theirs or something to 
which they had a special right? Re- 
member, it is not something even within 
the borders of their own State to which 
they lay these special claims. It is some- 
thing that is nominally within the bor- 
ders of a neighboring State. But it is in 
fact the property of the whole Nation. 

Yet these Idaho editors and spokes- 
men of the beet-sugar interests argue as 
if the people of the East had no business 
to have any opinions about Idaho’s at- 
tempt to grab a part of Yellowstone 
Park for commercial purposes. For ex- 
ample, an Idaho newspaper refers scorn- 
fully to a “plea from the East to pre- 
serve the scenic beauty of the West, that 
the East may find amusement and rec- 
reation in future years,” and to “East- 
ern fish and game interests,” and to the 
idea that “future generations of Eastern- 
ers” may value these open spaces. An- 
other Idaho paper, commenting upon 
The Outlook’s protest against Idaho’s 
attempt to grab a piece of National 
property, declares: “It is time that the 
East kept its nose out of our affairs.” 

“Our” affairs, indeed? What have 
the public schools of Idaho been teach- 
ing? That Yellowstone Park belongs to 
Idaho? It is time that the East and the 


South and the West looked out for the 
Nation’s rights against the pretensions 
of Wyoming’s neighbors to a Park that 
is in fact as well as in name National. 

It is here that Idaho necds its lesson 
in geography. 

Where does Idaho think the East is? 

Does Idaho think Wyoming is East? 
Perhaps; for it happens to be east of 
Idaho. So when Wyoming protests 
against Idaho’s attempt to despoil Yel- 
lowstone Park, Wyoming apparently 
comes under the ban of these editors and 
beet-sugar spokesmen as a part of the 
interfering East. As our readers know, 
the Laramie, Wyoming, “Republican- 
Boomerang,” one of the most important 
newspapers in the State of Wyoming, 
has lent its enthusiastic support to the 
campaign to keep the Idaho looters out. 
If our Idaho friends want the Laramie 
“‘Republican-Boomerang’s” editorial, 
they can find it reprinted in The Outlook 
for November 10. We shall be glad to 
send it to them gratis. 

Does Idaho think Montana is East? 
The Livingston, Montana, “Enterprise,” 
while regarding the word “looters” as a 
little bit “hard,” actually thinks that 
Yellowstone Park is worth protecting, 
and goes so far as to, believe, with The 
Outlook, that “help from the good folks 
of the entire Nation is necessary to save 
the Park from encroachment of those 
who see nothing but the almighty dol- 
lar.” The “Enterprise” evidently be- 
lieves, as The Outlook doves, that there 
are people in Idaho who “would not 
countenance takirg territory from the 
Park,” but that they are perhaps too 
slow or unorganized to safeguard the 
Park. And the “Enterprise” quotes 
The Outlook’s editorial “To the Looters 
of Yellowstone Park, Hands Off!” 

Does Idaho think that California is 
East? Here comes a letter to The 
Outlook from Miss Dora A. Dayton, 
Business Manager of the Nature Club 
of Southern California, telling us of the 
indorsement by that Club of The 
Outlook’s position and the enlistment of 
the Club in the effort to prevent the 
despoiling of Yellowstone Park. 

Does Idaho consider the Game Com- 
missioners of the eleven Western States, 
who met at Boisé, Idaho, in August, as 
representative of the East? These Com- 
missioners at their annual meeting pro- 
tested against Idaho’s proposed invasion 
of Yellowstone Park in the following 
words: 
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Whereas, it is commonly reported 
that one of the few remaining natural 
spawning grounds, the Bechler River 
Meadows, within the boundaries of 
Yellowstone National Park in Wyo- 
ming, is in danger of destruction by 
perverting its natural advantages to 
commercial uses; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that we, the Game Com- 
missioners representing the eleven 
Western States, do hereby protest the 
commercialization of any part of any 
National Park or National Monument 
for power or agricultural purposes or 
for any purpose whatsoever which will 
interfere with the recreational privi- 
leges now granted to our citizens 
within the area of these National 
Parks and Monuments. 

Does Idaho think that Stephen T. 
Mather, a native of California and 
Director of the National Park Service, 
that H. M. Albright, Superintendent of 
Yellowstone National Park, that ex- 
Senator Dubois of Idaho, that J. A. 
Cannon of Idaho, witness before the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, that the Wyoming division of 
the Izaak Walton League, are all of the 
East? These are among the people who 
have protested and are protesting against 
the commercial invasion of Yellowstone 
Park that the State of Idaho has spon- 
sored, 

If this is Idaho’s idea of the East, 
cannot somebody provide a fund for 
sending Idaho editors to school to re- 
learn their geography? 

What Idaho is hearing is the begin- 
ning of a great protest in the voice of 
the Nation: 

Americans, keep the locters out. 


Asia Alarms England 


CARE stories are being circulated 
S from London about the old “Yel- 

low Peril” dressed up in a new 
guise. This time it is an ‘‘Asiatic League 
of Nations”’—rumored to be in forma- 
tion against the League of Nations at 
Geneva—against which the Western 
world evidently is expected to unite in 
horror. Soviet Russia, Turkey, Persia, 
Afghanistan, and China are said to be 
lining up in a coalition, not only against 
the Geneva League, but also against the 
principles of the Washington Confer- 
ence. 

Something too specious appears in this 
warning of an Oriental menace. We 
used to hear of the threat of the “Pan- 
Asiatic movement” from the ‘former 
Kaiser Wilhelm of Germany, who ap- 
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pointed himself as the hope of the white 
race. Now, times having changed some- 
what, the hand is still the hand of the 
press correspondent, but the voice is the 
voice of the British Foreign Office. 

What is the basis for these alarms? 
Dr. Alfred Sze, the affable Minister of 
China to the United States, who was a 
member of the Chinese delegation at the 
Washington Conference, has recently 
been in Angora “in connection with the 
plan fostered by Soviet Russia to form 
an Asiatic League of Nations.” Admiral 
Yamamoto, of Japan, has visited An- 
gora, and an economic mission is to fol- 
low. Conferences between the Persian 
Minister and Turkish statesmen at An- 
gora also “lend substance to the view 
that some kind of Asiatic league is under 
consideration.” Mustapha Kemal Pa- 
sha, the Turkish dictator, made a speech 
at the opening of the Turkish Parlia- 
ment emphasizing the friendly relations 
between Turkey and her neighbors— 
Soviet Russia, Persia, and Afghanistan. 
Finally and most ominous, Tchitcherin, 
the Soviet Commissar for Foreign Af- 
fairs, has held a mysterious meeting at 
Odessa with Tewfik Rushdi Bey, the 
Turkish Foreign Minister. It ended in 
a declaration of amity and satisfaction 
that there is a good understanding as to 
their mutual interests, but the whisper 
runs that they are “understood” to have 
met to sign a Russo-Turkish treaty of 
alliance. 

There it is—nothing definite or tangi- 
ble, but enough to flutter the diplomatic 
dovecots of Europe, and especially of 
Great Britain, and to raise a murmur of 
peril to the world’s present peace. Un- 
doubtedly, the news of Communist out- 
breaks in Java will be taken as added 
evidence of the same danger. And so 
will the assertion of Dhan Gopal Mu- 
kerji, the nationalist writer and student 
of politics, who recently arrived in New 
York, that the League of Nations is a 
“European house party” which neglects 
Asia and gives her nations a desire to 
organize a counter-league. 

Suppose all this is so. How serious is 
it to the Occident as a whole, and what 
is there to do about it? Granted that 
Soviet Russia (historic rival of Great 
Britain in Asia) does not hide a desire 
to develop her system of non-aggression 
compacts with her Eastern neighbors 
into some scheme of mutual guaranty, 
granted that Bolshevik propagandists 
have been at work throughout Asia on 
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In Kansas City Stands this Liberty Memorial 


Designed by H. Van Buren Magonigle and adorned with interpretative sculptures by 

Edith Magonigle, it was dedicated by the President of the United States on November 

11. It bears an altar on which will burn continually a flame commemorative of the 
sacrifice of all who served in the World War 


a campaign against the ‘imperialist 
Powers,” granted that there is in the 
East a swelling flood of discontent with 
domination by Western nations—what 
does it mean? Obviously, if they should 
become sufficiently stirred, the Asiatic 
peoples could make it too hazardous and 
expensive for us of the West to stay in 
their countries and do business there ex- 
cept on their own terms. That has re- 
cently occurred in Turkey, and there are 
signs that it may occur in China. Long 
ago it became an accepted fact in Japan, 
which is greeted and treated as an equal. 
There is no reason why it need ruin 
legitimate enterprise. 

A co-ordinate movement of the East 
against the West would be another mat- 
ter. Asia is divided against herself by 
religious and racial feuds, at least as 
much as Europe. She lacks railways 
and other means of transportation, and 
even coal and iron, not to mention the 
modern industries essential to warfare. 
The idea of a military threat from the 
Orient is an outworn myth. All that is 
left is the chance 4f local action embar- 
rassing to holders of big stakes in Asia. 

Great Britain, naturally, is disturbed 
by this prospect more than any other 
Power. She is interested in Asia from 
one end to the other. So it is not sur- 
prising that the alarm is sounded from 
London. 


The United States is not likely to be 
greatly excited. We have, to be sure, 
nationalist agitation in the Philippines; 
but the Asiatic unrest could hardly in- 
crease the problem we purchased there 
at the end of the war with Spain, or re- 
lieve us of our responsibility. In Asia 
at large we ask only an equal chance 
and no favors, believing that we can 
make for ourselves any bargains we 
really want, and willing to leave those we 
do not want, as in Turkey. And we are 
skeptical of any Oriental menace bearing 
the label ““Made in England.” 


Not a Court of the 
Whole World 


EFORE a high altar, a nobly 
B simple shaft which Kansas City 

has erected as a Liberty Me- 
morial in tribute to her sons in the 
World War, President Coolidge made it 
clear to the world that the prospect of 
American membership in the World 
Court on terms acceptable to its present 
members had virtually vanished. 

To many Americans as well as practi- 
cally all in Europe the choice of the 
dedication of such a monument for such 
an announcement seemed almost, if not 
quite, ironical. If the war taught the 
world anything, it was that peace to be 
permanent must be a peace of law and 
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A Journalistic Estimate of the Relative Value of Two Events 


justice. And here at the dedication of 
a war memorial on Armistice Day the 
President of the United States, the coun- 
try that asked for nothing from victory 
except the establishment of peace and 
justice, practically withdraws the United 
States from the one organization in the 
world that is devoted solely to justice 
through international law. 

That America is not to be a full par- 
ticipant in carrying out to practical ends 
an idea of which she was to a large ex- 
tent an originator is of course a grave 
disappointment to those who have 
looked hopefully forward to the reign of 
law among nations. 

Yet America’s exclusion (for such it 
amounts to) from the Court comes 
really as no surprise. So hedged about 
is that Court with conditions and cir- 
cumstances and implications that are 
impediments to international justice, 
and so insistent are the members of the 
Court apparently upon the preservation 
of these impediments, that the real cause 
of the disappointment should be plain. 

Here is the cause: The nations that 
comprise the Court apparently insist 
upon giving the Court the duty of ren- 
dering advisory opinions. Now advisory 
opinions are not at all an essential func- 
tion of any court. They are often in- 
deed a disturbing factor in the adminis- 
tration of justice and cannot be regarded 
as equivalent to decisions in cases prop- 
erly tried. Some courts are authorized 
by law to give advisory opinions, but the 
greatest courts do not give them. The 
Supreme Court of the United States 
early refused to do so. All the dangers 
that beset the function of giving ad- 
visory opinions are magnified in interna- 
tional cases. The United States Senate 
was profoundly right in refusing to com- 


mit this country to such advisory opin- 
ions in advance. As long as the nations 
of Europe insist upon this unessential 
element in the Court the United States 
ought to keep out of it. 

Fortunately, the Court as a means for 
the trial of disputes between the United 
States and other countries is as available 
to us now and will remain as available as 
if we belonged to it. We could be no 
freer to use the Court or to decline to 
appear as litigant than we are now. All 
we practically forego is the privilege of 
regularly contributing to its support and 
participating in the selection of its 
judges. 

If the refusal of the present members 
of the Court to abandon the present 
practice of asking advisory opinions will 
not have created too deep-seated a sus- 
picion of the Court in this country, 
these nations can at any time secure the 
adherence of the United States to the 
Court by the simple method of stripping 
the Court of its unnecessary functions. 


The Break Between Har- 


vard and Princeton 


r | NHE severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions between two world Powers 
could hardly have caused notice 

and comment in American newspapers 

more excited than that occasioned by 
the break in athletic relations between 

Princeton and Harvard. 

Back in the dark ages of the modern 
game of football Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton dominated the scene. For a 
minor or a major college to defeat one 
of these teams was an achievement which 
was regarded as something long to be 
remembered. 


In recent years games between Har- 
vard, Yale, and Princeton have contin- 
ued to bulk large in the public press, 
even though many other colleges 
throughout the land produce teams ca- 
pable of soundly trouncing one or all of 
the Big Three. Because of the strength 
of this tradition any news which affects 
the athletic relations of Harvard, Yale, 
or Princeton becomes at once a matter 
for National headlines. 

Since 1911, with the exception of the 
war years, Harvard, Yale, and Prince- 
ton have met annually on the gridiron. 
Harvard resumed play with Princeton in 
that year after the third break in the 
continuity of this series. 

Once more, it appears, there is to be a 
hiatus in the relations of Princeton and 
Harvard. The previous breaks were in- 
itiated by Harvard, this one by Prince- 
ton, It comes as a result of continued 
athletic ill will between the two univer- 
sities. There has been a feeling in Cam- 
bridge that Princeton teams were guilty 
cf unsportsmanlike conduct and unnec- 
essary roughness. There has been a 
feeling in Princeton that Harvard did 
not give due weight to the importance of 
its games with Princeton. Injured pride 
and secret resentment have permeated 
the undergraduate bodies of both insti- 
tutions until the open break came. 

A factor which contributed to the 
break, though it did not cause it, was 
the publication of an issue of the “Har- 
vard Lampoon” which was distributed 
at the time of the Princeton game, an 
issue which for callow impertinence and 
sophomoric wit and vulgarity surpasses 
all known records in college journalism. 

One of the proudest traditions at 
Cambridge, and this is said without the 
tongue in the cheek, is that it is the in- 
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alienable right of Harvard men to make 
asses of themselves if they so desire. In 
the present instance the “Lampoon” 
represents the perfect flower of this tra- 
dition, Of course, the right of individ- 
ual liberty of thought (or lack of it) 
involves the natura! penalties as well as 
the natural rewards of such liberties. 
The “Lampoon” has received its severest 
criticism from Harvard graduates. The 
University authorities, however, have 
rightfully refused to consider either sup- 
pressing the “Lampoon” or punishing its 
editors. Punishment will come in the 
condemnation by their own scholastic 
community. 

The editors of the “Lampoon,” it 
should be said, have had the grace to 
offer to Princeton an unqualified, if fu- 
tile, apology. 

The break in the athletic relations of 
Harvard and Princeton may work out 
to the benefit of both universities. It 
may bring Harvard and Princeton un- 
dergraduates to a frank discussion of 
matters which needed to be brought into 
the open. The blurting forth of the 
“Lampoon” has at least been of some 
service in this regard. Already the 
Princeton Senior Council has accepted 





the invitation of the Harvard Student 
Council to a joint conference. If these 
young men are wiser and more diplo- 
matic than some of their elders, and we 
think the chances are excellent that they 
will prove so, they may succeed in wip- 
ing out many of the causes for disagree- 
ment. At least if they cannot agree to 
agree, they ought to be able to agree to 
disagree with mutual respect. Certainly, 
the athletic authorities at Cambridge 
seem to have handled the whole discus- 
sion with superlative ineptness. There 
are many Harvard graduates who feel 
that if the beloved Dean Briggs had been 
able to keep his hand closely upon the 
athletic relations of Harvard there would 
have been no excuse for the present sit- 
uation. Diplomacy is useful even in so 
relatively an unimportant matter as the 
athletic relations of our colleges. 

If the controversy has done nothing 
else, it has provided the country with an 
illustration of the evils resulting from an 
over-emphasis upon athletics, When 
two such universities as Harvard and 
Princeton find that they cannot play 
games together, it makes one wonder 
whether or not the colleges exist for 
sport or sport for the colleges. 


A Journalistic Chronicle 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


HERE is current much pessimis- 
tic criticism of those newspapers 
and periodicals that are popular 

and successful in this country to-day. It 
is said that the daily journals “play up” 
murders, suicides, banditry, and divorce 
scandals, while the weekly and monthly 
periodicals obtain their incredible mill- 
ions of circulation by publishing senti- 
mental love stories, with all their con- 
comitants, and sensational accounts of 
men who have amassed great fortunes, 
as if that were the prime quality of suc- 
cess. There is some truth in these alle- 
gations, but it is by no means the whole 
truth. I was particularly struck this 
morning while reading my favorite daily 
newspaper and my favorite weekly jour- 
nal after breakfast in the hour of relaxa- 
tion that I weakly permit myself to take 
before reluctantly whipping myself to 
my daily task. The newspaper was the 
New York “Times.” I will reveal a lit- 
tle later the name of the weekly periodi- 


cal which may not be wholly unfamiliar 
to my readers. ; 

Let me give a hasty résumé of some of 
the items of news and opinions which, in 
this hour of post-prandium reading, 
seemed to me interesting, worth while, 
and stimulating. I find, for example, 
that New York Central stock increased 
in value “from a low of 7834 in 1922 to 
a high of 137%4 in 1925.” To be sure, 
this information was contained in an ar- 
ticle with the somewhat personal and 
sensational headline “Faith in Rail 
Shares Nets Baker Millions.” Manag- 
ing editors cannot quite divest them- 
selves of their joy in presenting news in 
a personal fashion, Nevertheless the 
outstanding fact of this news item is that 
private operation of our railways, under 
suitable regulation, is much more effi- 
cient than Government ownership. Here 
is certainly something worth thinking 
about. 

The next item that struck my atten- 
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tion was the news that John J. Pershing, 
General of the Armies of the United 
States, made a speech before the Kiwanis 
Club of Chicago on Armistice Day in 
which he said: “If the time ever comes 
when public offices can be virtually 
bought and sold, then the downfall of 
the Republic is not far off.” He evi- 
dently had in mind the Vare scandal in 
Pennsylvania. At least a despatch from 
Washington so indicates, for it states 
that the speech greatly stirred political 
circles. The buying and selling of 
offices is essentially, if not legally, trea- 
son, and if the General of the Armies of 
the United States may not attack trea- 
son when it raises its head, what may 
he attack? Moreover, people will sit up 
and take notice when General Pershing 
speaks on such a subject, although they 
would be more or less indifferent to a 
clergyman preaching from a pulpit. It 
took courage, too, on General Pershing’s 
part, and Americans like courage in’ a 
soldier. General Pershing knows as well 
as anybody that if Vare, of Pennsyl- 
vania, finally gets his seat in the United 
States Senate he is not likely to look 
with favor on any military bills which 
have the General’s approval. It is stim- 
ulating to learn that General Pershing 
“went over the top” as he did at Chi- 
cago. It may not have been war accord- 
ing to strict military tradition, but it was 
truly magnificent. Ce n’était pas la 
guerre mais c’était magnifique, to change 
the tenses and the order of words in 
General Pierre Bosquet’s famous saying. 
The newspapers are full of shocking 
stories—or stories intended to shock—of 
flask-carrying boys and audacious flap- 
pers, so that some good people are con- 
vinced that the adolescent generation is 
in a parlous state. It is pleasant, there- 
fore, to find that Dr. Mather Abbott 
(no relation of mine, I deeply regret to 
say), Head Master of Lawrenceville 
School, in a speech before the Rotary 
Club of Trenton, New Jersey, on Armi- 
stice Day, defended the modern boy: 


I have been in the business of 
teaching boys for thirty years and I 
have at present under my charge 540 
boys collected from nearly every State 
in this God-given Union of ours, and 
I have never known a more truthful, 
clean-living, honorable set of young 
gentlemen; different from the boys of 
my youth as the sun is from the 
moon; full of nonsense, full of passion, 
headstrong, mischief loving, full of 
the “Old Harry,” but five times as de- 
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cent, as truthful, and as manly as the 
boys of my youth, 

Let me record a passing thought, by 
the way. The speeches of General Per- 
shing and Dr. Mather Abbott were 
made one before a Kiwanis Club and 
one before a Rotary Club. This fact 
ought to some extent to offset the gibes 
of H. L. Mencken and Sinclair Lewis, 
who have led us to believe that modern 
American civilization is a Babbitt civili- 
zation, Rotary and Kiwanis—to nei- 
ther of which do I belong—have at least 
two good speeches to their credit. 

Another news item in the issue of the 
“Times” which I am discussing confirms 
Dr. Mather Abbott’s good opinion of the 
young men who will conduct the busi- 
ness and politics of the country after 
1950. Of all the editorial comments 
upon the Harvard-Princeton imbroglio, 
which has greatly excited college circles 
throughout the country, the best one I 
have seen is that quoted by the “Times” 
from the “Spectator,” the undergrad- 
uate organ of Columbia University. 
After rehearsing the growing strained 
relations between Harvard and ‘Prince- 
ton, the “Spectator” says: 

The officials patched. matters up, 
and the undergraduates went on like 
two little boys told by their parents to 
play with each other and stop fight- 

ing. . . . They played, but one day 
they forgot themselves long enough to 
thumb noses at each other. The 
neighbors were shocked. The parents 
had to apologize. . . . The value of 
football is becoming more dubious, 
when we consider this case and that of 
Syracuse and the Army.  Over- 
emphasis on this sport has resulted in 
strained relations throughout the in- 
tercollegiate world. . . . Perhaps this is 
the first of a series of clashes that will 
tend to minimize the over-emphasis. 
. . . We may get over our craze and 
regard the game ‘in a rational way. 

The significant thing about the fore- 
going comment is that it comes from a 
body of undergraduates who have one of 
the first-rate elevens of the season. The 
spirit that inspired the comment cannot 
be said to be the juice of sour grapes. 
The editors of the Columbia “Spectator” 
take the same sensible view of the Har- 
vard-Princeton catastrophe as that taken 
by President Angell, of Yale. The 
“Times” reports him as having inti- 
mated in an address at Detroit on 
Armistice Day that the outbreak of the 
Harvard “Lampoon” was a case of 
“intellectual measles,” in spite of which 
“in the main the young man in college 


to-day can be trusted to conduct himself 
as a gentleman should.” 

So much for the stimulating side of 
daily journalism. I now turn to the 
weekly periodical to which I referred at 
the outset. Some of the readers of these 
lines have probably surmised that it is 
The Outlook. It is, indeed. The copy 
I have been reading is last week’s issue, 
with which, however, I had absolutely 
nothing to do except to make to it my 
usual weekly contribution. I pass rap- 
idly over its contents. The editorial ad- 
dress to the drys and the wets taken in 
connection with Minister Vandervelde’s 
account of Belgium’s dealing with the 
alcohol problem seemed sound, impar- 
tial, and, best of all, informative. The 
article on football by a physician and an 
ex-’varsity player throws additional light 
on the Columbia “Spectator’s” criticism 
of the game. Don Seitz’s good-humored 
satire on certain aspects of our National 
enthusiasms and vagaries I read with 
amused pleasure; it might also be read 
with pleasure by the disciples of H. L. 
Mencken. But the contributions that set 
me thinking most were two book reviews. 

I confess that my prejudices with re- 
gard to the record of George Creel as 
publicity agent of the Wilsonian Admin- 
istration during the World War are such 
that I should not have considered his 
new book on Mexico worth looking at. 
But when W. J. Ghent says that, in spite 
of marked deficiencies, it is a good book 
and affords profitable reading, I pause 
and begin to consider how often preju- 
dices instead of impartiality guide our 
interpretation of history. Mr. Ghent is 
not college-bred; he got his education in 
history and economics through the 
proof-reader’s desk and the composing- 
stick; and he is, or has been, one of the 
leaders of the Socialist Party. But he 
is a sincere humanitarian and an un- 
biased student of American history. A 
proof of his lack of bias is his implied 
defense of the Mexican War, which has 
always seemed to me one of the least de- 
fensible wars of modern times, It was 
brought about by the upholders of sla- 
very, who wished to make of Texas a 
slave State. That they failed in their 
purpose does not make the origin of the 
war any less reprehensible. It is true 
that Abraham Lincoln, when he was a 
member of Congress, voted for the Ash- 
mun resolution, which condemned Presi- 
dent Polk’s declaration of war on 
Mexico as unnecessary and unconstitu- 
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tional, But this was not necessarily in- 
consistent, as Mr, Ghent seems to think, 
with Lincoln’s belief, as President, that 
the Mexican War promoted the liberties 
of mankind by establishing the political 
boundary of the United States where its 
natural boundary lay, at the Rio Grande. 
John Bright subjected himself to bitter 
abuse and contumely by vigorously op- 
posing in Parliament the Crimean War, 
although he was one of the first to ac- 
knowledge that its chief fruit was a 
highly desirable one, namely, the libera- 
tion of Italy under Cavour. One does 
not need to commend or defend typhoid 
fever, although in many cases it results 
in a cleansing of the system and renewed 
and enlarged health. 

The other review that attracted my 
attention was that of Dean Inge’s new 
book entitled “England.” This book 
cannot be dismissed as cavalierly as it 
has been by most American reviewers. 
It is distasteful to The Outlook reviewer, 
and he asserts that “it will certainly be 
distasteful to many Englishmen.” That 
may be true, but it will have, or ought 
to have, a useful medicinal effect, how- 
ever acrid it may seem. It is neither 
optimistic nor complimentary, but it 
states facts, although not always pleas- 
antly, the historical accuracy of which 
cannot be questioned. Take, for exam- 
ple, Dean Inge’s persistent habit of call- 
ing the American revolutionists in 1776 
“rebels.” That is exactly what my New 
England ancestors were, and I am glad 
of it. My momentary resentment 
against Dean Inge for the use of the 
obnoxious term “rebel” is because in my 
schoolboy days I used it obnoxiously 
with reference to General Robert E. Lee 
and General “Stonewall” Jackson. The 
most marked difference between Wash- 
ington and Lee is that the first was a 
victorious “rebel” and the second a van- 
quished “rebel.” The time is rapidly 
approaching when they will both be re- 
garded as American patriots. 

Another sentence of Dean Inge’s has 
touched American amour propre on the 
quick. “In all disputes with the mother 
country,” he says, “the colonists used 
the sharp, lawyer-like language which 
has been a tradition in American nego- 
tiations with England ever since.” I find 
no fault with this. There is too much in 
our history to justify it. It happened 
during the Civil War when Secretary 
Seward wrote the famous despatch 
which would have involved us in wat 
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with England if President Lincoln had 
not toned it down and if Minister Adams 
had not shown the greatest tact and wis- 
dom in dealing with the British Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, Sir John, after- 
wards Earl Russell, It happened in the 
World War when Ambassador Page, by 
what his critics call extra-diplomatic ne- 
gotiations with Sir Edward Grey, pre- 
vented the legalistic minds of the State 


Department from breaking off relations 
with Great Britain over technical ques- 
tions of neutrality. My only criticism 
of Dean Inge is that he did not apply 
the term “sharp, lawyer-like language” 
to his countrymen as well as to mine. 
Because of this legalistic failing on the 
part of the British crown lawyers during 
the Civil War England had to pay 
$15,000,000 in Alabama claims, a high 
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price for indulgence in “lawyer-like” 
shrewdness, The story will be found in 
vivid detail in Charles Francis Adams’s 
life of his father, who was our great 
representative at the Court of St. James’s 
during our Civil War. The volume is 
one of the “American Statesmen Series”’ 
and is pleasant to the palate after taking 
a dose of Dean Inge’s therapeutic but 
unpalatable physic. 


Bootham—and a Résumé 
The Fifth Article on the Schools of England 


ESPITE the very great surface 
D differences between their proce- 

dures and environments, each 
successive English school one visits seems 
to confirm what he has concluded con- 
cerning the previous ones. They seem to 
have a very definite aim and purpose. 
That is, they desire to use the classroom, 
the athletic field, and all other interests 
and facilities for the developing of their 
boys into men of well-rounded character 
and mentality. They might not think so 
much of merely packing young minds 
with masses of not always very essential 
facts—which constitutes far too much of 
what we term “education.” Their aim 
seems rather to produce men able to use 
their minds, who will know how to 
study, who will be able to look up for 
themselves such information as they 
might need, who will have developed a 
number of valuable character qualities, 
who will have well-trained physiques, 
who will be good sportsmen—which is 
different from being “sports”—and who, 
along with all this, will be “gentlemen” 
in the best sense of that much-abused 
term, 

These are very high aims, certainly, 
and it is possible to find here and there 
in the United States worthy schools pos- 
sessing very similar aims, Now I do not 
claim that these English schools achieve 
these fine ends nearly as well as they 
would like to. But there is not the 
slightest doubt as to the excellence of 
their aims and motives, however short 
they may come of realization, It is re- 
markable, too, how differently different 
schools attack this great proposition— 
and equally remarkable how well some 
of them succeed despite this differ- 
ence! 

Bootham School, of York, is simply 
another excellent example. And what a 
place for a school! Almost across the 
Way are the sturdy walls of ancient 
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The Minster from the Head Reeve’s Study 


York, while near at hand stands 
Bootham Bar, the fine old fortified city 
gate. And behind the gate, beautiful and 
austere, stands York Minster, domi- 
nating the city and even the broad 
cricket fields of Bootham School. En- 
vironment of this kind can mean much. 

This school belongs to the Society of 
Friends, and the pupils come from fam- 
ilies of that faith, or from others who 
are willing that their children should de- 
velop under the influences of that faith. 
Although the same Society owns a school 
for girls in York, and though both 
schools join once a week for religious 
service, there is no co-education—con- 
trary to the usual custom among Ameri- 
can Friends’ schools. The Head Master 
seemed to think that while co-education, 
on the surface at least, appeared to have 
some attractive aspects, nevertheless® it 
was quite possible that it might be psy- 
chologically wrong, working not for the 


best interests of either the boy or the 
girl, 


Gree, like humans, cannot be 
judged by first appearances. At first 
sight one imagines Bootham to be a 
small affair, contained in an old-fash- 
ioned and rather large city residence— 
one of a long line of closely built resi- 
dences. One’s greatest surprise, there- 
fore, on walking through the building to 
a rear entrance, is to discover there a 
really large tract of land, perhaps of 
about twenty acres, with beautiful 
greens, with ample room for many simul- 
taneous games of cricket, with many 
trees, a flower-garden, and even a “truck 
patch,” as I unwittingly called it. It is 
a poor English school, it seems, that does 
not provide liberally for outdoor ath- 
letics and recreation. 

On entering the building one would be 
sure to notice the very creditable mu- 
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seum of natural history in a large ad- 
joining room. It is not, to be sure, as 
amazing a museum as that of Chelten- 
ham, which would have been worthy of 
the efforts of a fair-sized town. The 
Bootham museum, however, is well filled 
with varied specimens and must be a 
helpful adjunct to the classes in biology 
and natural science, and to the boys who 
make some branch of nature study their 
special hobby. Biology and the natural 
sciences seem to hold a far larger place 
in the English private schools than in 
ours. At Oundle we saw very complete 
equipment. At Gresham’s, next to be 
described, we entered, for instance, a 
large laboratory in which a dozen lads 
were engaged at that time in the none too 
pleasant task of dissecting dogfish—a 
fish to a boy. And there was on display 
an extraordinary collection of biological 
dissections, preserved in jars, and repre- 
senting a small part of the very thorough 
course in biology given in Gresham’s. 
And I will cheerfully wager that not five 
per cent of our private school boys, 
ready for college, could tell you the dif- 
ference between a member of the lepi- 
doptera and a cephalopod. Our public 
high schools, undoubtedly, cculd present 
another story, and, to be frank, the less 
said about the English free schools the 
better—when compared with many of 
ours, This small survey, however, con- 
cerns the private institutions where Eng- 
land trains a majority of her future 
leaders, statesmen, scientists, writers, 
engineers, and so on, 


[ I ow differently do we look at things! 
England seems to give every possi- 
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The Chemical Laboratory 


ble advantage to her able youth. The 
dull members in the great preparatory 
schools are left stranded down along the 
line until they are gently but none the 
less firmly dropped out. We, on the 
other hand, usually neglect our ablest— 
despite the social value of their develop- 
ment—and spend an_ unconscionable 
amount of time trying to get the mental 
second-raters and third-raters, and even 
the fourth-raters, into college! England 
gives her best to her ablest, and, instead 
of depending entirely on the “classics”— 
according to our traditional idea of Eng- 
lish schools—she depends a very great 
deal on thoroughgoing modern science. 
It was not a surprise, then, to find at 
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Bootham a complete scientific equip- 
ment, from laboratory to practical work- 
shop, though none of these could com- 
pare with the fine shops at Oundle. But 
then Oundle is an exception. Bootham 
does very thorough work, and yet makes 
no great specialty of preparing for scien- 
tific careers. It was merely a part of 
their general plan for producing well- 
rounded men. 

At Bootham I first saw how leisure 
time was provided for—and by “leisure 
time” I mean time outside the classroom 
and tield—for merely loafing about does 
not seem to them to be very worth while. 
Bootham provides a considerable num- 
ber of optional out-of-class interests and 
activities, among which a boy may 
choose according to their appeal to him. 
Some of these, such as botany, are car- 
ried into the short English vacations, 
and note-books filled during that time 
are brought back for comparison and 
study. All this, incidentally, might 
cause us to feel that too much of a boy’s 
time is provided for and too little oppor- 
tunity given for the development of indi- 
vidual resources, Let us see about this 
point. 

With me, as has been told elsewhere, 
were three American fifteen-year-old 
schoolboys. They mingled readily with 
their hospitable English cousins in the 
schools we visited, and were very apt, 
indeed, to ask many straightforward and 
intelligent questions of dignified head 
masters. These lads, according to two 
of these school heads, gave an impression 
of resourcefulness and self-confidence to 
a degree not usually equaled by the 
average English boy. Perhaps the 
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American boy’s long summer vacation, 
in which he. is so often “thrown on his 
own,” and in which highly developed 
summer camps often do so much to 
bring out these desirable qualities, has 
something to do with it. Despite this, 
however, it seems likely that the English 
boy, by the time he leaves school, if he 
has anything in him, might be the su- 
perior in capacity for leadership and re- 
sponsibility, because his training specifi- 


cally has this aim in view. 
A FEw of our American schools are 
using some form of the “prefect 
system” successfully. In England it is 
almost universal in the private prepara- 
tory schools. For a while Bootham tried 
to get along without it, feeling, no doubt, 
as would many of us, that too much is 


left to the character and discretion of 
the older boy. . But: Bootham found they 
could not do without this system—that 
is, if they wished to maintain the stand- 
ard of character and oversight and the 
training for responsibility typical of 
their best schools. So they brought back 
their prefects again, called them 
“reeves,” and these “reeves” have the 
usual duties and privileges of the usual 
prefect. 

Most of the schools we saw gave some 
special emphasis to the development of 
some fine character quality or social 
quality. Rugby, you may remember, 
emphasized leadership and _responsi- 
bility; Oundle made much of the devel- 
opment of each individual’s special ca- 
pacity; Gresham’s, as we will find, 
studies every influence as it affects char- 
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acter and personality; and Bootham 
puts the same emphasis on citizenship, 
in the best and broadest sense of that 
term, This shows up, not only in the 
descriptive booklets, but in the actual 
school courses, in the list of outside in- 
terests and lectures, and even in the 
Head Master’s discussion of school poli- 
cies. This aim tinges the school’s whole 
scheme of things, providing a kind of 
ideal that would encourage boys to help 
in a poor boys’ night club, to study eco- 
nomics, to care for the organization and 
spirit of the school, and to strive to or- 
ganize their lives with efficient citizen- 
ship as a final aim. 

This, perhaps, is Bootham’s contribu- 
tion to our summary. Nor is it one that 
we can much longer afford to neglect on 
this side of the Atlantic. 


The American Legion's Program for 


VER since its inception in 1919 
k the American Legion has been 
the object of a sustained public 
interest, chiefly because most of its offi- 
cial actions have directly influenced 
public questions. During 1925-6 this 
interest was probably less general, due 
to the fact that the veterans’ organiza- 
tion concentrated its strength on a mem- 
bership campaign to stop a gradual less- 
ening of strength which began in 1922. 
Even this strictly internal activity 
aroused some attention, for there were 
those who believed that the Legion was 
losing influence as rapidly as members, 
that ex-service men did not care to sup- 
port certain policies the Legion advo- 
cated. 

Evidently the Legion critics were 
wrong, for the net result of the member- 
ship campaign increased the organiza- 
tion’s strength by more than 80,000, the 
present membership being 680,178 (Oc- 
tober 25, 1926). It therefore begins a 
new year of activity greater in numbers 
than at any time since 1921. More im- 
portant still, it represents not only the 
-crganized opinion of nearly three-quar- 
ters of a million men, but it also is the 
spokesman for the unorganized millions 
cf veterans who still believe they owe a 
duty to State and Nation. 


1926-1927 


By HOWARD P. SAVAGE 


National Commander of the American Legion 


It follows, then, that any program of 
activity of the Legion should be of in- 
tense interest to the people of America. 
Especially should they be concerned 
with the 1926-7 policies of the Legion. 
The organization, chartered by Con- 
gress, and therefore a quasi-public insti- 
tution, is pledged to service “to God 
and Country.” And now, being free of 
internal worry, it has naturally turned 
its attention once more to questions di- 
rectly affecting public welfare. Hence I 
believe that the program of the Legion 
for the coming year is clothed with a 
greater public interest than any one 
year’s activity since its formation. A 
glance over the chief policies for 1926-7 
will readily prove the truth of this asser- 
tion. 


Fe" there is community betterment. 
By resolution the Philadelphia Con- 
vention—the Legion’s highest authority 
—commanded that each of the Legion’s 
more than 10,000 posts should perform 
one worth-while service to the commu- 
nity in which it exists during this year. 
To my mind, thet is one of the most 
significant actions ever taken by an 
American organization. . Consider for a 


moment the far-reaching results of such 
a mandate. 





As this is written there are 10,258 
posts of the Legion, scattered literally 
from one end of the country to the other. 
That means a post in every city in the 
United States having 5,000 population 
or more. It means one post in every 
town where a daily newspaper is pub- 
lished, a post in two-thirds of the com- 
munities where a weekly newspaper is 
published, A community betterment 
activity by each of these posts will 
affect more than fifty million Ameri- 
cans. 

Think of the cumulative results of 
10,258 betterment projects! Munici- 
pal swimming-pools, community play- 
grounds, municipal libraries, public 
parks! As I write this I have before me 
a few reports which posts have made. 
In Medford, Massachusetts, the local 
post is holding Sunday-afternoon forums 
for discussions of public questions. In 
Memphis, Tennessee, the post has begun 
the purchase of the home of Jefferson 
Davis for a city memorial. In Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, the post will uncover 
four Civil War cannon which the city 
desires as a war memorial and which 
have been buried in a mud bank for 
years. 

These are but a few examples of what 
has been an unorganized effort. -But, 
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with the citizens indicating by vote the 
activity they desire the post to perform, 
the net result in public improvement will 
be incalculable. The service given will 
be truly comparable with that given dur- 
ing war time. 

I find myself leaving the subject of 
community betterment reluctantly, for, 
in my opinion, it is a magnificent enter- 
prise and is truly the field in which the 
Legion should labor during the re- 
mainder of its life, 


. there is also the Legion’s cam- 
paign to arouse the dormant voter 
to a greater sense of public duty, which 
many leaders of American life consider 
the most constructive service the Legion 
has yet given. Certain it is that nothing 
that the Legion has undertaken has 
aroused such widespread approval. Pres- 
ident Coolidge in his message to the 
Legion’s Philadelphia Convention em- 
phatically indorsed the “get-out-the- 
vote” campaign, Vice-President Charles 
G. Dawes praised it unstintingly. News- 
papers of every class, creed, and political 
hue united in declaring that the Legion 
is the only organization that could un- 
dertake such a delicate task without its 
motives being questioned, and the only 
organization most likely to achieve a 
modicum of success. 

In conjunction with the National 
Civic Federation, the Legion began, just 
prior to the 1926 primaries, a campaign 
of political education, with the object, 
not just to increase the number of voters 
at an election, but to arouse in the citi- 
zen a greater interest in the machinery 
oi politics. In other words, the addition 
of a million or more unintelligent votes 
merely increases the work of the vote- 
counters and does not result in better 
government. The Legion campaign is 
intended to interest the citizen in the 
selection of candidates as much as in 
voting, an important difference from 
previous “get-out-the-vote” campaigns. 
The initial effort began with the calling 
of more than five hundred meetings in 
as many communities, where permanent 
organizations were effected. The Legion 
officiated merely in setting up the meet- 
ing. Other civic organizations sent their 
representatives, of which the Legion be- 
came merely one. So successful was this 
effort that it is now planned to carry on 
a two-year program, ending with the 
1928 Presidential elections. The experi- 
ment may then be weighed to find out 
if such a campaign should be conducted 
over a period of several years. 


I HAVE personally found in my travels 
through the country that the Legion’s 


decision to hold its 1927 Convention in 
Paris, France, has aroused widespread 
interest. Unquestionably the movement 
of 30,000 Americans to France next year 
will be an international incident of more 
than usual consequence. Such an un- 
precedented movement—the _ greatest 
peace-time transatlantic movement in 
the world’s history—certainly is clothed 
with a public interest, as a newspaper 
editor told me not long ago. 

My own opinion, and that of the 
Legion in general, is that such a pilgrim- 
age abroad will greatly aid our foreign 
relations. Contact and knowledge, it is 
said, are the basis of international under- 
standing. If this be so, then 30,000 
Americans drawn from every State in 
the Union will carry back with them a 
real sympathy for France and her prob- 
lems. 


ane the view-point of the public, the 
three policies outlined above are of 
major interest; but the Legion still holds 
as its paramount objectives rehabilitation 
of the disabled, care of the war orphans, 
and maintenance of an adequate Na- 
tional defense. 

National defense never arouses a great 
deal of public interest in peace time. 
That is the reason why wars have cost 
America so much in blood and treasure; 
the door is locked after the horse has 
gone. Yet members of the Legion who 
have seen war at first hand, have seen 
the bloody consequences of a short- 
sighted military policy, do not intend 
that unpreparedness through lack of 
public interest shall slay the youth of 
another generation should another war 
break upon us, 

When the National Defense Act of 
1920 was passed, the Legion stood be- 
hind it unequivocally, To-day it stands 
just as bluntly for the strict observance 
of every clause in that act, the first mili- 
tary policy this country ever had. The 
efforts of certain organizations—pacifist, 
Communist, and otherwise—to abolish 
the military training provided for in 
high schools and colleges will meet with 
stern resistance by the Legion. Con- 
gress has not provided sufficient.funds to 
keep the military establishment up to 
the level set in the National Defense Act. 
At Philadelphia the Convention peti- 
tioned Congress to appropriate the funds 
necessary to maintain: 

(1) A Regular Army of 12,000 offi- 
cers and 125,000 enlisted men, in addi- 
tion to the recently authorized increase 
in the Air Corps. 

(2) A National Guard of 190,000 
men, to be increased by annual incre- 
ments to 250,000 men by 1936. 


(3) The training of all field, line, and 
staff officers of the Reserve Corps, to- 
gether with the enlisted personnel of the 
organized reserve for a period of fifteen 
days every three years. 

(4) A Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps adequate to provide 5,000 reserve 
officers annually. 

(5) A Citizens’ Military Training 
Camp of 50,000 men. 

(6) The procurement, development, 
and maintenance of such material and 
camps as will properly equip all the 
above components and the further main- 
tenance of an adequate war reserve for 
three field armies. The Legion will 
always put its full influence behind ade- 
quate National defense. 


HANKS to the $5,000,000 endowment 
fund contributed by the public to 
endow the Legion’s work for disabled 
veterans and war orphans, this phase of 
the organization’s service has been placed 
on a permanent basis. During the com- 
ing year the Legion will spend more than 
$225,000 on these two rehabilitating ac- 
tivities. The program of the Legion in 
its rehabilitation and child welfare work 
is too well known to need amplification 
here. For six years they have been the 
outstanding policies, and will continue 
so. With the advent of closer co-opera- 
tion between the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau and our rehabilitation service, 
the work progresses favorably, with only 
legislation asked that is necessary to 
correct some manifest injustice in the 
present laws covering the disabled. 

In child welfare work the Legion has 
gone ahead, on its principle that “a home 
for every homeless child of a veteran’”’ is 
the only sound principle. The billet sys- 
tem has been gradually less emphasized; 
and at present and in the future, until 
they are closed, the billets will be used 
merely as a temporary clearing-house 
for children waiting to be placed in 
proper homes. The increase in child wel- 
fare work during the short year of initial 
effort is indicated by the last report, 
which showed 805 war orphans cared for 
by the Legion. The number will in- 
crease as the Legion gains more experi- 
ence in this line of service, as it is esti- 
mated that 35,000 orphans eventually 
will need some form of care. 


A® I look back over this article it 
strikes me that the Legion’s year 
will be devoted to outstanding public 
service. Not one activity has been listed 
but directly affects the entire Nation. 
It seems to me that the Legion is 
proving that its slogan of service, “To 
God and Country,” is no idle phrase. 
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A Lubber’s Plea 


By CRISTEL HASTINGS 


c* make my eyes to look on hills, 
That I may find my rest, 

And never let me see a sail 

Against the ocean’s breast. 


Never let the salt of spray 

Lay soft upon my lips, 

Nor let the vagrant winds bring tales 
That have to do with ships. 


God, make my eyes to look on trees— 
On winding roads of land, 

And never let my footprints mark 

A strip of shell-strewn sand. 


Never let me look on hulls 

That face the spindrift way 

If I would plow straight furrows in 
A field beyond the bay. 


The Juilliard Musical Foundation 


What Is It Doing and What Has It Failed to Do for Americans P 
By CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


on the evening of June 25, 1919— 

Mr. Augustus D. Juilliard, well 
known both as a captain of industry and 
as a lover of “grand” opera, died in his 
New York home at 11 West 57th Street, 
leaving about $5,000,000 to his kin and 
others near to him, and bequeathing the 
residue of his large fortune to a Founda- 
tion which was to be incorporated for 
the encouragement and development of 
music and musicians in this country. 


Sie years ago—to be accurate, 


The exact value of the residue in ques- _ 


tion was roughly estimated at the time 
at something between fifteen and twenty 
million dollars, Never before had so 
splendid a provision been made here for 
the assistance of music. . Never had our 
musicians and our music lovers been so 
heartened. 

In the clauses of Mr. Juilliard’s will 
specifically dealing with the musical be- 
quest, of which The Outlook has secured 
a copy, it is laid down that the executors 
and trustees “as soon after my death as 
may be practicable shall incorporate or 
cause to be incorporated under the gen- 
eral laws of the State of New York or 
by special Act of the Legislature of the 
State of New York a corporation to be 
known as the Juilliard Musical Founda- 
tion, which shall have authority, among 























Courtesy of the New York * World” 
The Late Augustus D. Juilliard, Capi- 
talist, Donor of the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation 


such other powers as may be conferred 
upon it, to take and hold property and 
administer, invest and reinvest the same, 
and to devote the income therefrom to 
the objects of said organization, which 


shall be in general scope as follows: 
(a) to aid worthy students of music in 
securing a complete and adequate musi- 
cal education, either at appropriate in- 
stitutions now in existence or hereafter 
created, or from appropriate instructors 
in this country or abroad; (0) to ar- 
range for and to give without profit to it 
musical entertainments, concerts and re- 
citals of a character appropriate for the 
education and instruction of the general 
public in the musical arts; and (c) (to 
such extent as it may be lawfully en- 
titled so to do without affecting the 
validity of the trust by this section of 
my Will created) to aid by gift of part 
of such income at such times and to such 
extent in such amounts as the Trustees 
of said Foundation may in their discre- 
tion deem proper, the Metropolitan 
Opera Company in the City of New 
York, for the purpose of assisting such 
organization in the production of operas, 
provided that suitable arrangements can 
be made with such company so that such 
gifts shall in no wise inure to its mone- 
tary profit.” 

In thus stating the objects and powers 
of the corporation, Mr. Juilliard ex- 
plained that he did not intend to limit 
his executors and trustees to the exact 


terms used, nor that the charter to be 
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procured by them should be limited only 
to the objects above set forth. With 
what some have come to regard as re- 
grettable laxity, he left details “to the 
good judgment of the Trustees.” Fur- 
thermore, he directed his executors and 
trustees, upon the organization of the 
Foundation, “to transfer and pay over 
unto the said corporation the entire cap- 
ital of the said trust fund created by this 
section of the Will,” in order that said 
corporation “may devote the same under 
the laws of the State of New York to 
the uses and purposes that may be pro- 
vided in the charter.” He requested 
that the Trustees appointed should be 
“the President of the Central Trust 
Company of New York, the President of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, and my nephew Frederick A. 
Juilliard,” who were to choose “at least 
two other persons whom they deem best 
qualified to act with them.” To. con- 
tinue: “(d) Until the organization of 
the corporation Juilliard Musical Foun- 
dation as hereinabove provided (which 
I trust may be accomplished without 
any appreciable delay after my death) 
. . . I direct my said Executors and 
Trustees under this Will to pay over 
unto said Frederick A. Juilliard all in- 
come that may be actually received from 
the fund provided to be transferred to 
said corporation upon its organization, 
but that upon the organization of said 
corporation all distribution of income 
from said fund unto said Frederick A. 
Juilliard shall cease, and there shall be 
no apportionment to him of income par- 
tially or wholly earned.” 

In the event, for any reason, of a fail- 
ure to organize the Foundation the 
funds originally bequeathed for musical 
purposes should go, in equal amounts, to 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory and St. John’s Guild. 

The wording of clause d is suggestive 
when one reflects on the delay in the 
functioning of the Foundation, And 
this reminds me that, in an interview 
which I had with him over two years 
ago, the Secretary of the Foundation, 
without binding me to discretion, said to 
me, “Are you aware that :. . if I had 
not put my hand in my own pocket to 
make the Foundation a going concern 
before a certain date, there might have 
been no fund to administer?” What 
was meant by this I do not know. 


H™ we had, surely, a munificent 
legacy intended, in the mind of 
the donor, to be of National significance. 
But, from the outset, there has seemed 
to be a wish on the part of those con- 
cerned in the administration of Mr. 
Juilliard’s millions to treat the Founda- 


tion as a purely private matter. “The 
public be damned.” 

Despite the wording of clause d, it 
was years before anything of the least 
use to music was achieved by the trus- 
tees. One of their first acts was the 


appointment as secretary and virtual 

















Keystone 

Eugene Allen Noble, L.H.D., D.D.,S.T.D., 

LL.D., Secretary of the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation 


administrator of a gentleman who, 
though of evangelical respectability, was 
quite unknown as a musician or an in- 
fluence in art. More years elapsed, dur- 
ing which this gentleman was supposed 
to be painfully amassing information to 
guide him in the disbursement of those 
millions. Meanwhile American musi- 
cians—creative and interpretative—were 
struggling for existence, admirable musi- 
cal societies were starving for want of 
money, and unselfish efforts to promote 
National opera and opera in English 
were being, courteously and less cour- 
teously, refused recognition. From time 
to time we read of foolish scholarships— 
of $1,000 each and restricted to one 
year—which, in some way not clear to 
most, were being awarded by judges se- 
lected by the administrative secretary. 
Far from helping poor and aspiring stu- 
dents, in effect those scholarships were 
adding to the prevailing misery of 
American musicians, What they needed 
was, not casual gifts, but more and more 
outlets for their talents, in the shape of 
musical societies, symphony orchestras, 
and opera companies, besides, in the 
case of creative musicians, opportunities 
for free hearings and publications of 
their music. This obvious fact was 


slighted and, even of the pitiful sums 
devoted to scholarships, all or most 
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went into the pockets of a few favored 
professors connected with the Founda- 
tion. The policy of the Foundation 
helped the children of the rich at the ex- 
pense of the poor students and artists, 
creative and interpretative, whom Mr, 
Juilliard must have been most anxious 
to encourage. 


F evni to a letter to me from 
Florence E. S. Knapp, Secretary of 
State for the State of New York, dated 
April 30, 1926, there is no record of a 
corporation, foreign or domestic, in her 
office at Albany under the name Juilliard 
Musical Foundation.’ 

Protests against the delay in the ad- 
ministration of those millions multiplied 
But were they heeded? The press as a 
whole ignored them. Not till about a 
year ago, when, after the Board of Ad- 
visers of the Foundation resigned, pre- 
sumably as a rebuke to the secretary, 
the addition of Mr. Kenneth Bradley, of 
the Chicago Bush Conservatory, as edu- 
cational executive, was made public; 
and it is notorious that since his ap- 
pointment Mr. Bradley has had little or 
no liberty and initiative allowed him. 

In an interview with a New York 
daily newspaper, Dr. Noble, the secre- 
tary of the Foundation, was credited 
with the almost incredible statement 
that only students able to clothe, house, 
and feed themselves should think of 
butting into music. At last, however, 
a great Plan for the disposal of the 
Juilliard fund (now estimated at less 
than fifteen millions, though it would 
seem only natural that the original capi- 
tal had been increased by large accumu- 
lations of interest) was announced. 
What did it tell us? 

That the Foundation was arranging 
for the merging into one training school 
of Dr. Frank Damrosch’s Institute of 
Musical Art and two or three other pri- 
vate institutions not named, That in 
some improved fashion the awards of 
scholarships (and fellowships) would be 
continued. That students would have to 
pay—and it is notorious that they would 
pay extravagantly—for their education. 
Nothing of the least importance was said 
of indispensable outlets for graduates. 
Nothing was promised for the encourage- 
ment of composers. Nothing was even 
hinted at with regard to the production 
of opera, the performance of music, or 
the assistance of musical societies or- 
dered in clause b of Mr. Juilliard’s will. 
In brief, one more academy, on old lines, 


1Dr. Noble explained in September of 
this year that the Foundation was incor- 
porated by a special act of the Legislature 
in 1920. It is strange that this has not 
generally been known to those interested. 
—THE EDITORS. 
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was to be organized, in competition with 
less wealthy institutions and many excel- 
lent teachers. Since. the first revelation 
of the Plan promises of assistance in 
securing professional engagements to 
graduates have been printed. But they 
are merely promises, 

Not one word as to the monetary con- 
sideration involved in the “merger.” 
But, at the wildest guess, it would not 
account for more than a quarter of the 
fifteen millions (without accruing inter- 


est) of the Foundation, What of the re- 
maining millions? Why has there been 
no public accounting for their steward- 
ship by the trustees? Why have no 
meetings been organized by musicians 
and music lovers to demand explanations 
of Dr. Noble and his employers? 


sc the methods adopted in for- 
eign countries, and more particu- 
larly in France, where qualified students 
get their musical education gratis for 
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three, four, or five years, and, in the 
case of laureates, are assured of public 
appearances and productions in state 
theaters, to say nothing of the “Prix de 
Rome” awarded to the best composers. 
Then compare it with the present Plan 
of the Juilliard Musical Foundation, If 
the late Mr. Juilliard had dreamed that 
a mountain in labor would produce such 
a ridiculous mouse, would he have been 
sc careless as, alas! he was, in the dis- 
posal of his fortune? 


Weeds: Nature’s Wound Dressers 


EEDS are the wound dressers 
of the soil. Whenever man 
or nature makes a scar, 


the vigorous, coarse-fibered weeds find 
out the spot and straightway mend the 
injury. Hated and much objurgated, 
the weed, of whatever breed, is one of 
the most useful forces in nature. The 
farmer regards it as a foe, the gardener 
as a nuisance. In truth, it is a friend 
that persists, regardless of ill treatment 
and attempts at extirpation. Soil, to 
preserve its strength, must be protected 
with some sort of nature covering, other- 
wise the rains leach it, or wash away the 
precious particles of mold that make it 
reproductive. Man neglects this factor 
in his dealings with the earth. Plowed 
fields are allowed to go uncovered after 
the crop is harvested. Washouts are left 
to take care of themselves. So is 
burned-over land. In all three instances 
great damage results, and much more 
would follow but for the energy of the 
weed family. 

How weeds seed so swiftly is one of 
the benign mysteries. Could man find 
it out he would soon become the de- 
stroyer he likes to be, to his own great 
harm. Therefore the weed keeps its 
secret. We only know that on every 
bare and neglected spot where it is pos- 
sible for seed to lodge or root to hold 
the weed appears and lustily seizes the 
bare spot. Soon verdure shows, the soil 
is held together against the shower. 
Nitrogen is coaxed from the air and dis- 
tributed about the roots. The leaves 
and stalks decay in the fall and a little 
“top soil” is created, which grows with 
the seasons. In time enough is created 
to afford life to finer plants and the soft 
grasses. The wound is healed. 

The weeds themselves are often re- 
placed by others in the course of their 
operations as salvors. Soil wounds are 
not all caused by abrasions. Some are 
sores made by dumping refuse, creating 
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besides unseemly sights and smells and 
smothering out the gentler plants. I 
recall a notable case of weed-work. 
Some years ago the town of New Ro- 
chelle, in New York, selected a swamp 
on the line of the New Haven Railroad 
as a dumping-ground for refuse. The 
ashes and other débris were thrown over 
a ledge, creating a nuisance to the eye 
and nose, and, what was worse, poison- 
ing the half-dozen acres in the swamp, 
so that nearly all the plant life died. 
Where the frogs had sung in cheerful 
tones a rusty scum appeared, and where 
in autumn glorious colors showed there 
was nothing but the dull-red tinting of 
the rust. The ledge had become a moun- 
tain of ashes, from which tin cans rip- 
pled into the swamp. It was altogether 
a most dolorous exhibition of the deso- 
lating carelessness of mankind, where 
convenience outweighed all other consid- 
erations. No thought was given to the 
appearance of the approach to the town 
—an American habit, by. the way, it be- 
ing customary to brighten the railroad 
vicinage with garbage. The thing went 
on for several years, and the festering 
mound grew in unsightliness, 

Finally, the vandals who did it shifted 
their ground and left the scene to nature. 
The jimson-weed (stramonium) was the 
first one bold enough to tackle the dis- 
couraging desolation. Soon its broad 
leaves appeared and its strong roots 
found foothold in the ashes. With the 
growing summer its pale-blue blossoms 
gave a shy touch of color to the dismal 
mound of gray. With the fall its seed 
pods rattled full. These seeds are poi- 
sonous, and little children are often 
killed by them, Fortunately, the ash- 
heap was too isolated for childish feet 
and the stramonium brought no harm in 
its wake, The next year the valiant 
ragweed, with its thick branches, crept 
up the slope. In the rusty waste at the 
base of the cliff the fireweed found a 


place and fringed the edge of the ash- 
heap. Thus a filter of roots was found 
that checked the passage of the lye into 
the swamp. It was not long before the 
desolation began to show signs of life. 
The flags peeped out of the morass. 
Young swamp maples and black alders 
began to appear. Other trees whose 
roots like water followed and tall grasses 
grew green on the borders. In another 
season it was dotted with oases of green, 
that became bronze and gold in autumn. 
By the next spring the frogs renewed 
their clamor and small turtles came from 
somewhere to sit on stumps in the sun. 
Life had come back to the swamp. It 
was itself again, and now is finer than 
ever before in beauty and the great va- 
riety of its dwellers. 

But what of the gray ash-heap? No 
sign of it remains. It gives no trace of 
the rubbish that built it. Moreover, the 
weeds, having fulfilled their mission, 
have vanished too. Young trees and 
forest plants have taken their place, with 
grass where the soil is too thin for shrub- 
bery. Complete replacement has come 
to mend all the injury done by the gar- 
bage gatherers. Man did nothing to 
remedy his outrages on nature. The 
despised weed has restored the landscape 
and hidden all the vileness that he 
brought to the pleasant place. 

The pocts sing of grass and flowers 
and warble of the graces of the vine. 
Some one should pen a pean for the 
weed. But for it none of the others 
could make their way. 

The angry gardener should give pause 
to his wrath. The weed is but interven- 
ing to save him from his own undoing. 
Where his plants do not protect the 
earth he should let the weed freely fulfill 
its function. The garden will be better 
for it and the invaders, mulched in the 
fall, will add an invaluable meed of rich- 
ness to the “patch” that can be procured 
in no other way. 
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MEDITERRANEAN 


Seek Lands of Sunshine on our 
Four Winter Cruises 


You can enjoy the advantages of a 
skilfully planned cruise andstill have 
freedom in arranging your stay in 
the Mediterranean. Four cruises en- 
able you to make such stop-overs as 
you desire. Spend a month in Egypt, 
or any place you choose —another 
famous ocean liner will pick you up 
to carry you over the remainder of 
an ideal itinerary. 


You can make the trip in as little as 
46 days, or stay as long as you please, 
accomplishing each step of your 
journey comfortably and leisurely 
because of the skilled cruise manage- 
ment which the White Star and 
Red Star Lines provide out of their 
experience of over half a century. 


ADRIATIC January 5 and February 23 
LAPLAND January 15 and March 5 


Back in New York in 46 days. Stop- 
overs from ship to ship arranged if de- 
sired, or you may cross Europe and 
return from a northern port. 


$695 (up) All Expenses Included 


Itinerary: NewYork, Madeira, Gibral- 
tar, Algiers, Monaco, Naples, Athens, 
Constantinople, Haifa (for Holy Land), 


Leja Alexandria (for Cairo and the Nile), 
<= Syracuse, Naples, Monaco, Gibraltar. 
ww New York. 


West Indies Cruises 


Five voyages, 16 to 26 days duration. 
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The Book ‘Table 


Edited by EDMUND PEARSON 





HILE not a New Englander 
myself, some of my _ best 
friends are New Englanders. 


Having spent many happy days in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecti- 
cut, my circle of acquaintance in those 
States includes, not only exemplars of 
the less picturesque classes, but also 
farmers, woodsmen, fishermen, innkeep- 
ers, mechanics, and like proper subjects 
for literary exploitation; and in the 
teeth of novelists and poets (including 
the late Miss Amy Lowell) I protest that 
New Englanders are not cast in any un- 
varying mold; that they are not neces- 
sarily dour, gloomy, dry, narrow, or 
even “Puritanical;” that, while they 
may not be disposed to greet every cas- 
ual stranger effusively as “Brother,” 
they are not necessarily unfriendly. 
There is as much individuality to be met 
in New England as anywhere else, and 
your true New Englander should not be 
Gealt with as an ethnological or entomo- 
logical specimen, So, in Wilbert Snow’s 
new collection of poems of the Maine 
coast, ‘The Inner Harbor,” ” it is quite 
refreshing when one of his characters, 
discoursing on college professors, turns 
the tables by concluding: 


Here comes one now through Ama- 


riah’s field 

To see how we behave when we set 
here 

And talk all mornin’ long; he’ll listen 
to us, 

And then go back and tell how quaint 
we be. 

It takes all kinds of folks to make a 
world. 


The colorful songs and sonnets in 
Grace Hazard Conkling’s “Flying Fish” ’ 
are to a great extent of Mexico and the 
West Indies; but in parts of the attrac- 
tive book, notably in the section “Talk- 
ing to Hilda,” Mrs. Conkling returns to 
New England scenes. Here is a quat- 
rain picturing our old friend the chip- 
munk: 

The gray stone rippled. 
high 
I heard his chittering laughter, got 


Sharp and 


1The Inner Harbor. By Wilbert Snow. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. $1.75. 
?¥Flying Fish. By Grace Hazard Conk- 





ling. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $2. 


Poets of New England and Otherwhere 


By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


His profile clear, the glint of an eye, 
And where I looked there he was not. 


There are no disappointments in Sara 
Teasdale’s “Dark of the Moon.”* This 
collection of fine, brief lyrics has all the 
delights of the author’s earlier books— 
melody and lilt, clear and lovely im- 
agery, and the high simplicity that is so 
rare and precious in poetry. Of course, 
Miss Teasdale continues sweetly wistful, 
melancholy, and regretful in even her 
gayer moods, and prone to sudden poetic 
forebodings, but her sighs are music and 
her tears are pearls, She has a gift for 
presenting the essentials of a landscape 
or a mood, thus reaching the reader by 
awakening recollections of experience 
paralleling her own. Many will recall 
the mood suggested in “Autumn Dusk:” 

I saw above a sea of hills 
A solitary planet shine, 
And there was no one near or far 
To keep the world from being mine. 


Miss Teasdale’s publishers have also 
issued a set of four of her volumes— 
“Flame and Shadow,” “Rivers to the 
Sea,” “Love Songs,” and the present 
“Dark of the Moon”—bound in leather 
and boxed. 

The merits of “Lee: A Dramatic 
Poem,” by Edgar Lee Masters,* lie in 
certain eloquent passages begotten of the 
author’s enthusiasm for his subject; its 
worst faults arise from a harking back 
to pompous models of a mode outworn. 
Mr. Masters has deemed it necessary to 
employ the device of a chorus cognizant 
of present, past, and future to aid in the 
presentation and development of his 
argument, and for this service he enlists 
two benevolent devils with the Persian 
names Ormund and Arimanius. These 
individuals, who have apparently a con- 
temptuous affection for the human race 
and a great admiration for Robert E. 
Lee, interrupt the action with philosophi- 
cal and historical conversations that may 
sometimes be impressive, but are at 
other times rather funny. On page 10, 
and in the year 1861, these two spirits 
are hovering around the base of the un- 
finished Washington Monument, which, 


3Dark of the Moon. By Sara Teasdale. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50. 

‘Lee: A Dramatic Poem. By Edgar Lee 
Masters. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $2. 
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they feel, really yearns to be completed; 
so Ormund remarks, casually: 


The unfinished truncate of this obelisk 
Is sky anhungered. 


Arimanius resists the natural impulse to 
quote back at him, 


“‘Aldiborontiphoscophornio, 
Where left you Chrononhotontholo- 
gos?” 


and merely agrees with him in stately 
phraseology. It is perfectly possible to 
write dramatic poetry or poetic drama 
without bombast. 

Here is yet another book of Indian 
poetry, this time of Blackfoot and Nav- 
ajo songs, prepared by Edna Lou Wal- 
ton under the title, “Dawn Boy.”* One 
Navajo chant of sorrow, a single couplet, 
might be used as an introductory verse 
for a complete collection of the poetry 
of the American Indian: 

We have cried so long 
That our cry has become song. 








Keep Your Office Boy 
Supplied with 3-in-One 


Then he can keep those annoying squeaks out of your office chair, oil the 
hinges of your office door i a drop or two of 3-in-One in the time- 
clock when needed. 

3-in-One is excellent typewriter oil, too. Has just the right consistency 
to penetrate delicate bearings quickly, oil perfectly and stay put. Try, also, 
on duplicating and computing machines, dictaphones, dating stamps. 


Everything in your office that ever needs oil, needs 


3-in-One 


PreventsRust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 








“Quest,” * a very slender volume by 
Eleanor Slater, shows this young author 
at her best in the condensed quatrain. 
This one, “Self-sufficient,” chosen from 








among 4 dozen. fully as worthy of quo- Asa — — > me Somes get a bottle or Handy 
1 7 preme. properly, it removes di an of 3-in-One on his next errand. 

tation, seems to be true of poets as well and grime, produces a bright, dry polish At all good stores in 1-0z., 3-oz. and 

as others: and preserves the finish. ¥4-pt. bottles and 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 






Teach your office boy to polish fur- The }-pt. bottle is most economical. 
niture this way: Wring out a cloth in Contains most for the money. 
cold water. Apply a few drops of 3-in-One 
to the cloth. Rub a small surface of the FREE—&e2ere"s sample and Dic- 
furniture at a time, with the grain of the tionary of Uses. Request 
wood. Polish with a soft dry cloth. both on a postal. 






Bees are filling yellow wax 
From Galveston to Halifax 
And never stop to think if there 
Is other honey anywhere. 
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In “A Jewelled Screen,” * Ann Ham- =< 
ilton shows a delicate lyric gift, and so, 
no less, does Elizabeth Shaw Montgom- th 
ery in “Scarabeus.”* One of our ad- ee Pp or the 8 - year / 
mired older poets who died last year has ‘ ‘ 
a fitting memorial in “Selected Poems of oe 7 { ~a Cruise-Iour to 
Edith M. Thomas”® with an introduc- : he, wef —— 
tory sketch by Jessie B. Rittenhouse. Te —— aie WEST INDIES & 
“Citadels,” * by Marguerite Wilkinson, Keep ony SOUTH AMERICA 
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over. samne sen aed eraries over the balmy seas, through 
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*Selected Poems of Edith M. Thomas. 
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*Citadels. By Marguerite Wilkinson. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50. 
“The Sea and the Dunes. By Harry 
Kemp. Brentano’s, New York. $2. 
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BOYS and GIRLS 


The best books, beautifully 
illustrated. The nucleus 
of a permanent library. 





New titles in the Children’s Classics: 


THE PRINCESS AND THE GOBLIN. By George MacDonald. Ill. by 
Francis Bedford. (8-10.) $1.75. 


THE ADVENTURES OF DON QUIXOTE. By Miguel de Cervantes. Edited 
for boys and girls. (10-12.) $1.75. 


THE ALHAMBRA: PALACE OF MYSTERY AND SPLENDOR. By 
Washington Irving. Edited by Mabel Williams. Ill. by Warwick Goble. 
(12-15.) $1.75. 


THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. By Charlotte Yonge. Ill. by M. de 
Angeli. (12-15.) $1.75. 


GAMES FOR EVERY DAY. By Elliott and Forbush. (8-12.) $1.75. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. Arranged for boys and 
girls. (8-10.) $1.75. 


All titles in this series fully illustrated by famous artists ; individual bindings, well 
reinforced; size 5% by 7%, perfect for continued handling. Each $1.75. 


New Titles in The Little Library: 


THE LIGHT PRINCESS. By George MacDonald. Ill. by Dorothy Lathrop. 


(6-8.) $1.00. 
SILVER PENNIES: A Collection of Modern Poems for Boys and Girls. 
(6-8.) $1.00. 
THE SONS OF KAI: The Story the Indian Told. By Henry Beston. 
(6-8.) $1.00. 


THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. By John Ruskin. (6-8.) $1.00 


This famous series of small books (4% by 6%) strongly bound in gay colors, fully 
illustrated. The perfect books for the top of a stocking. Each $1.00. 


Ld hed Ad 


qd. Macmillan Books for Boys and Girls,” a reading list of more than 400 titles, classified 
q,;; subjects and ages, will help you choose your Christmas books. Send for acopy now 
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WANTED—CARTOONS 


The Outlook wishes to receive cartoons from its readers, clipped 
from their favorite newspaper. Each cartoon should have the 
sender’s name and address together with the name and date of 
the newspaper from which it is taken pinned or pasted to its 
back. Cartoons should be mailed fiat, not rolled. We pay one 
dollar ($1) for each cartoon which we find available for repro- 
duction. Some readers in the past have lost payment to which 
they were entitled because they have failed to give the informa- 
tion which we require. It is impossible for us to acknowledge 
or return cartoons which prove unavailable for publication. 


The Editors of The Outlook, 120 East 16th St., New York City 
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Down endless sands the ocean 
Went walking round the world. 


Fronting creation’s pageant 

My small thoughts seemed a lie: 
Clouds great as mighty cities 

Sat in a windless sky. 


I looked close for a comrade 
And found him, with a smile,— 

An ant... lost... up a grassblade... 
That waved his arms a while! 


James Stephens, one of the best of the 
Irish bards, is always a treat, and to 
quote from his “Collected Poems” ” 
would make it hard to stop quoting. 
Mr. Stephens is also an original speller 
and writes, “aristocrate,” “minuette,” 
and “honeycombe.” Another Irish poet 
deserving more than a passing glance, 
Miss W. M. Letts, gives us another small 
book of “More Songs from Leinster.” ” 
Miss Letts has insight as well as melody, 
and is none the less readable because of 
her well-expressed detestation of sham 
and cant. 

“Out of the Wilderness” ™ is a collec- 
tion of the work of the young Canadian, 
Wilson MacDonald, who is at his best 
when writing unaffectedly of the woods 
and waters, and at his worst when tell- 
ing what a brave and defiant young 
rebel he is. From Canada also comes a 
new edition of the compendious anthol- 
ogy of “Canadian Poets,” ” edited by 
John W. Garvin, A book of generous 
format and of 536 pages, it is, like most 
such collections, rather too inclusive. 
However, such poets as Dr. Drummond, 
Charles G, D. Roberts, with his brother, 
Theodore Goodridge Roberts, and _ his 
son, Lloyd Roberts, Bliss Carman, 
Archibald Lampman, Arthur Stringer, 
Constance Lindsay Skinner, and Robert 
W. Service give it distinction and inter- 
est. 

A perusal of “Sappho: The Poems 
and Fragments,” * a scholarly work by 
C. R. Haines, M.A. (Cantab.), B.D., 
F.S.A., published in the series of Broad- 
way Translations, confirms an early 
conviction that if we desire to believe 
the sweet singer of Lesbos the greatest 
possible woman poet, we must rest our 
faith on the authority of the ancients, 
for her meager remains afford no evi- 
dence to substantiate her transcendent 
reputation, Speaking of the classics, in 


“Collected Poems of James Stephens. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $3. 
More Songs from Leinster. By W. M. 
Letts. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2. 
“Out of the Wilderness. By Wilson 
MacDonald. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $2. 

% Canadian Poets. Edited by John W. 
Garvin. McClelland & Stewart, Toronto. 

% Sappho: The Poems and Fragments. 
Translated by C. R. Haines. E. P. Dutton 








& Co., New York. $5. 
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“Prometheus” Clarence Whittlesey 
Mendell presents a metrical version of 
the “Prometheus Bound” of Aéschylus 
that ought to be satisfactory to the 
cloomy ghost of the Father of Greek 
tragedy. Then, passing from the in- 
trenched classics to possible classics of 
the future, “The Second Book of Negro 
Spirituals,”* edited by James Weldon 
Johnson, with musical arrangements by 
J. Rosamond Johnson, contains sixty- 
one additional songs from a wealth of 
spontaneous composition not to be neg- 
lected by those interested in the history 
of the development of American music. 


7 Prometheus of A®schylus. Metrical 
Version. By Clarence Whittlesey: Mendell. 
The Yale University Press, New Haven. $2. 

1% The Second Book of Negro Spirituals. 
Edited by James Weldon Johnson. The 
Viking Press, New York. $3.50. 


Books For Children 

THE ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY T. BEAR. By 
Margaret J. McElroy. Duffield & Co., New 
York. 1.50. 

FOUR TIMES ONCE UPON A TIME. By Mar- 
garet Baker, with Pictures by Mary Baker. 
Duffield & Co., New York. . - 

FIVE ANIMALS. By Marianne Gauss. us- 
trated by C. W. Gauss. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. $1.75. 

PATSY’S BROTHER. By Harriette R. Campbell. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. $1.75. 

THE BOYS’ LIFE OF BARNUM. By Harvey W. 
Root. Harper & Brothers, New York. $1.75. 


LAPLAND LEGENDS. Retold from the Swedish 
by Leonne de Cambrey. The Yale University 


Press, New Haven. $3. 

Here are two little books for quite young 
children by Margaret McElroy and Mar- 
zaret Baker which even our rigorous fore- 
mothers must have admitted were “moral 
tales,” though they would certainly have 
shaken dubious heads over them on the 
ground of an insufficient inculcation of 
piety and an undue levity of style. Jaunty 
little Johnny T. Bear (T. of course stands 
for Teddy) looks precisely as if he were 
out for adventures as he strides gallantly 
across the cover of the book which bears 
his name. Any child would want to know 
where he was going and what happened to 
him, nor would any be disappointed in the 
pages which relate his experiences. Even 
gayer in appearance and no less satisfac- 
tory in narrative is the attractive and hap- 
pily named “Four Times Once Upon a 
Time,” which is printed upon paper of four 
colors—orange, yellow, blue, and green, one 
for each of the stories it contains—with 
effective illustrations in silhouette against 
the bright backgrounds. 

For older children is the book by 
Marianne Gauss, illustrated by C. W. 
Gauss, about “Five Animals.” The five, all 
wild creatures native to North America, 
are the pronghorn antelope, the mule deer, 
the mountain lion, the rabbit, and the chip- 
munk, and the stories about each, though 
cast in fictional form, keep closely to the 
true facts of its life and habits. An inter- 
esting addition is a chapter at the end on 
field work with a pencil, encouraging 
youngsters to draw for themselves, after 
the manner of the pictures in the book, 
such animals as they observe. Many 
children will be eager unaided to make the 
attempt; but the chapter is one of the 
features designed to make the book of 
especial value to teachers, for whose use as 
supplementary reading it is primarily in- 
tended, and to whom a special preface is 
addressed. 

“Patsy’s Brother,” a book for girls some- 
what older yet, by Harriette R. Campbell, 
is a swiftly moving and competently exe- 
cuted story which girls capable of enjoy- 
ing much better things are likely to gobble 
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America’s Leading Authorities Endorse 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour 





Edited by LUCY WHEELOCK 
Head of The Wheelock School for Kindergartners, Boston 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour offers a rich li- 
brary of the most carefully selected material to help 
mothers in guiding and instructing their children. 


A New Idea in Helps for Mothers 


In one volume you will find 135 matchless stories especially 
adapted for very little children—and such stories are the hardest 
of all stories to find. Another volume is crammed full of just the 
right suggestions for games and occupations to answer adequately 
the cry of “What can we do now, mother?” A third volume tells 
you how to explain, in a way intensely interesting to your chil- 
dren, the everyday things of life that every child wants to know. 
Still another volume contains wonderfully inspiring and helpful 
advice by one of the world’s leading experts upon child training, 
telling how best to handle children of every temperament on all 
occasions. And lastly a volume of 155 songs that children love, 
together with singing games. 

This gives you but a faint idea of the wealth of material in 
these five volumes. 

Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. The postman 
brings the five volumes to your door. We want you to inspect 
these books for a week at your leisure, free. 


Send No Money—Send Coupon NOW! 


a ct ees sa nn ete ur an 9 Sa eer ena i en an rant ~- 


Use this coupon for Use this coupon for 
Children in Primary and Intermediate Grades The Kindergarten Children’s Hour 
The Children’s Hour, in fifteen volumes, HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
the best collection of stories for children, Private Library Dept. 
selected from the best literature of the world. 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me the five volumes of Zhe Xinder- 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY arten Children’s Hour. If they are not just what 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. rant, I will return the books within seven gaye 
, after receiving them, without obligation, or, if sa 
Please send on approval The Children’s Hour, for isfactory, I will pay $1 within coven days after re- 
primary and intermediate grades. Fifteen vol- ceipt of the books and $2a month thereafter for 
umes, Iwill pay $1.50 in one week, and $3 every seven months, or $14.25 within seven days after 
month for twelve months. If not satisfactory I receipt of the books, in full payment. 


will return the books in one week at your expense. 
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A Healthy Place For 
Young and Old 


Come to this great recreation land this winter. 
Every day here gives you that “hole-in-one” 
feeling. Bring your clubs, your racket, your 
bathing suit, your saddle, your fishing tackle 
—anything to do with sports and recreation. 
Entertainment of the finest is offered. Galli 
Curci, Kreisler, Heifitz, Sousa, Schipa, Will 
Rogers, a week of Grand Opera. Daily band 
concerts, games courts, auto races. Scenery 
and climate unsurpassed. Plenty of room. 


Reasonable rates 


Address Room 83 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Daytona Beach, Florida 
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HIS Bureau, at the service of every Outlook reader, is a clearing-house of 

travel information. Here are kept constantly on hand the latest and most 

authoritative data on railroad and steamship rates, hotel facilities, resort advan- 
tages—everything that is needed to assure the success of your trip. 


By mail and by personal consultation the experts of The Outlook are able to 
direct all who travel along the most desirable routes. They go far beyond the 
conventional lines of many travel information services to render invaluable 
personal service. 


If you have any questions about your travel plans, the Travel Bureau of The 
Outlook has the detailed answer. Start your trip right by asking us those 
questions today. 

At Your Service Without Charge 


OUTLOOK TRAVEL BUREAU 


L_ 120 East 16th Street | New York City 














The Outlook for 


if they can get it. Scene and characters 
are English, with a few Russians, princely 
and otherwise, thrown in for excitement; 
the young heroine herself is spirited, re- 
bellious, warm-hearted, gifted, and not 
particularly credible, and in the final chap- 
ter—oh, shade of the sainted Elsie Dins- 
more!—she makes her successful début as 
a professional dancer on the same day that 
her racing father’s horse wins the Derby. 

To the Harper series of biographies for 
boys, comprising hitherto lives of Mark 
Twain, Edison, Lafayette, Roosevelt, Grant, 
and Cleveland, has now been added a “Life 
of Barnum,” by Harvey W. Root. Phineas 
T. was not easily abashed and he consorted 
with royalty in his time; but here the old 
showman is associated with those who are 
certainly very much his betters. One won- 
ders a little how he came to be admitted to 
their company. If it was because of the 
natural interest of boys in circuses, Mr. 
Root himself points out that Barnum’s ca- 
reer was three-quarters over before Bar- 
num’s Circus came into being; and of that 
circus, except for the one feature of Jumbo, 
he has very little to tell. As a book about 
circus people, circus animals, and circus 
ways, this narrative cannot be compared 
for a moment to such delightful circus 
books as those notably of Mr. Courtney 
Ryley Cooper; and there are others. No, 
this Life of Barnum is in the main, as it 
purports to be, a biography. Written for 
adults and properly presented with a light 
touch and a good sense of humor and of 
human values, the Life of Phineas T. Bar- 
num, moral man, good citizen, indomitable 
advertiser, comedy character, and peerless 
exponent of the worst American taste 
offers to his fellow-countrymen a highly 
edifying and entertaining study. But Mr. 
Root’s touch is not airy and he perhaps 
considers that boys like their heroes 
straight, with little disparagement or dis- 
crimination. He offers neither. There is 
little to indicate that the amiable and vul- 
gar old showman ever overstepped proper 
bounds in his passion for publicity, or that 
his methods were often tricky, cheap, and 
undesirable. The loss by fire of the incon- 
gruous Moorish palace he built himself at 
Bridgeport is mentioned sympathetically 
with no hint of the ostentatious absurdity 
of its erection. It would be, of course, 
ridiculous to overstress the lack of due 
criticism and appraisal in such a book, still 
more to take the book itself too seriously; 
but such influence as it exerts, if it exerts 
any, should be an excellent encouragement 
to young Babbitts. 

Personally, for the sake of some interest- 
ing material it contains, notably in the 
chapters on Tom Thumb, we should gladly 
add the Life of Barnum to -the ample 
shelves of any large library for children, 
but not to the smaller choicer collection of 
any particular boy of our own. It isn’t 
good enough. 

“Lapland Legends,” by Miss Leonne de 
Cambrey, is a book of unusual interest, but 
if it were not inscribed on the cover “A 
Book for Children” one might not guess it 
was intended for young readers. Miss de 
Cambrey is a little too scholarly for her 
prospective audience. She even fortifies 
her text with occasional foot-notes, and 
makes no effort to modify by any simpli- 
fied spelling such formidable names as 
Beijve and Bjeggogalles, Njavvis and 
Nischurgurgje. Most children, too, would 
weary of the frequent lapses into monoto- 
nous blank verse in the style and meter of 
the “Kalevala,” borrowed by Longfellow for 
Hiawatha. Notwithstanding these draw- 
backs, these primitive and _ picturesque 
legends of the fast-vanishing Lapps are a 
valuable resource, and the book should 
prove a treasure to teachers and story- 
telling mothers. Almost any imaginative 
child will listen fascinated to the very first 
story—of how the overlord of heaven built 
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November 24, 1926 


By AMOS R.WELLS, Litt.D.,LL.D, 


'Select Notes 


The H’orld’s Greatest Sunday 
School Commentary for 1927 
We recommend tt 

BECAUSE: 
Millions use it weekly for help, 
eavutecusvecmr- vote ms tettertatateree 
For fittv-two years new friends 
have learned its value --old 
ones have considered it in- 
dispensable 


BEC ALS! 
Its wealth of material gives a 
solid foundation for the spiri- 
tual and inspirational interpre- 
tation of special themes. 
It is complete with maps, bil- | 
liography, teaching methods | 
Avovemrcv alenotervolaneeltt tan taral pte 


: f 
I84 pages $2.00 delivered 


At all booksellers 


W..2Aw WEE DE OO NPAING 
131 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass | 
Ree 














The best proof is the 
advertiser's testimonial 


For instance, The Outlook’s 
Classified Department has re- 
ceived this bit of evidence of 
satisfaction : 

“T expect to use your columns 

as long as I live. Don’t 


know what I would do with- 
out it—The Outlook. .. .” 


Surely it can do as well for you. 
Ask us for rates and other 
specific information. 


Department of Classified Advertising 


THE OUTLOOK 
120 East 16th Street New York City 














REAL HARRIS TWEED 


The aristocrat of all sports wear—direct from makers. 


Patterns free. Suit lengths, by post, $2.00 per yd. 
NEWALL, 127 Stornoway, SCOTLAND 





The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
EXPERT SERVICE 


Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled 

**Eating for Health and Efficiency ”’ has 
been published for free distribution by the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 


This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
-_ fit.and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician. 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
SUITE WD 298 GOOD HEALTH BLDG, 
BATTLE CREEK , MICHIGAN 








our earth from the body of his favorite 
reindeer doe: from her bones, the rocks 
and mountains; from her flesh, the fertile 
soil; from her veins, the rivers; from her 
hair, the forests; from her skull, the 
domed sky; from her eyes, the morning 
and evening stars; while her heart, still 
beating, he buried in the utmost depths, to 
be the living core of the world. 


Notes on New Books 


HISTORY OF THE PHILIPPINES. By Conrado 
Benitez. Ginn & Co., New York. 


MELODY WRITING AND EAR TRAINING. By 
Frances M. Dickey and Eilene French. The 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. $1.50. 


A practical course in elementary theory. 
WHITHER BOUND? By Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $2. 

An address on the state of the Nation, 

given at Milton Academy. 
EVELI AND BENI. By Johanna Spyri. The 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 60c. 
A short story by the author of “Heidi.” 
THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY. By Ruth West 


and Willis Mason West. Allyn & Bacon, New 
York. $1.80. 


A school history with attractive illustra- 
tions. 
CLEAR, CORRECT ENGLISH. By Roy Ivan 
Johnson. Allyn & Bacon, New York. $1. 
A text-book. 
PAUSANIAS HISTORY OF GREECE. Loeb 


Classical Library. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. $2.50. 


DE CORONA, DE FALSA, LEGATIONE. By 
Demosthenes. Loeb Classical Library. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2.50. 


RHEUMATISM: ITS MEANING AND ITS MEN- 
ACE. By Lewellys F. Barker and Norman 
B. Cole. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE AMERICAN OFFI- 
CIAL SOURCES FOR THE ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE WORLD WAR. 
Compiled by Waldo G. Leland and Newton 
D. Mereness. The Yale University Press, 
New Haven. $5.25. 

Practically a bibliography or list of ref- 
erences for historians. 

BIBLE DRAMAS IN THE PULPIT. By Perry J. 
— The Judson Press, Philadelphia. 

51,4 


Bible stories in semi-dramatic form. 
THE BRIGHTENING CLOUD. By Russell H. 
Conwell. The Judson Press, Philadelphia. $1. 
A study of the ninth chapter of John. 
= MOSLEM FACES THE FUTURE. By T. H. 


>», Sailer. The Missionary Education Move- 
ment, New York. Cloth $1, paper 60c. 


“An Introduction to the Study of the 

Moslem World.” 

YOUNG ISLAM ON TREK. By Basil Mathews. 
The Missionary Education Movement, New 
York. Cloth $1, paper 60c. 

Mohammedanism in its contacts and 
conflicts with other folk. 

POLLY’S SECRET. By Harriet A. Nash. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. $2. 

A story for children or for girls of life 
in Maine seventy-five years ago. 

AN OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. By Louisa M. Al- 
cott. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $2. 

New edition with illustrations in color. 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Charles and 
Mary Lamb. Allyn & Bacon, New York. $1. 


BOY LIFE ON THE PRAIRIE. By Hamlin Gar- 
land. Allyn & Bacon, New York. $1. 
A story of actual experiences written 
especially for children. 
MY MUSICAL LIFE. By Walter Damrosch. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2. 
A new edition of a readable book first 
published in 1923. 
ett 7 GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
TA’ 


TES. By A. H. Dixon. The McIndoo 
Publishing Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


An argument in favor of the author’s be- 
liefs on the subject of taxation. 
STATE CAPITALISM IN RUSSIA. By _Savel 
Zimand. The Foreign Policy Association, 
New York. 


THE HOUSES WE.LIVE IN. By Frank G. Car- 
penter and Frances Carpenter. The Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York. 80c. 


A book for children about building and 
household furnishings. 
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“The human intestinal tract is the most prolific 
source of disease.” —Professor Foges, Vienna. 


LAZY COLON 


(LARGE INTESTINE) 
By CHARLES M CAMPBELL 


Associated with 
ALBERT K. DETWILLER, M.D. 


Sir Hermann Weber, 
an eminent English 
physician, was de- 
scended from excep- 
tionally short - lived 
ancestors for four 
generations. Making 
a study of longevity, 
he decided to _ try 
for a long life. His 
celebrated book on 
“Longevity” was 
published in his 95th 
year (1923). The 
principles he _ lays 
down are fully di- 
gested in the chapter 
: > on Longevity in 
Sir HERMANN WEBER “The Lazy Colon.” 

Newer methods in the treatment of intestinal 
stasis (constipation and allied disorders) since 
the first use of the X-Ray in the study of the 
intestinal tract in 1907. Not a health book in the 
ordinary sense or one given to theories or fads, 
but derived from the investigations of over 350 
physicians and scientists of international reputa- 
tion. One of the important books of the decade, 
just issued, simple in language, full of detaii, 
authoritative, very interesting. 














Many re-orders. The president of a large cor- 
poration of New York and New London, Conn., 
in ordering six additional books, says: “I intend 
to give the six additional copies to friends. The 
book is so sensible and full of helpful informa- 
tion clearly presented that I think it will be 
prized in any home.” 


Judge E. H. Gary, head of U. S. Steel: “It 1s 
a fine piece of work and I congratulate you.” 

Prof. John Dewey, Columbia University, N. Y.: 
“I read the book with much interest, parts of it 
several times. You have rendered us all a ser- 
vice by making this material available.” 

Prof. Paul C. Phillips, Amherst College, Dept. 
Hygiene and Physical Education: ‘Nowhere have 
I seen so well solved the problem of giving at 
the same time popular and authoritative infor- 
mation on this subject.” 

Martin W. Barr, M.D., noted physician and 
author: “Sat up most of last night reading this 
delightful and masterly book.” 

Dr. J. H. Kellogg, Battle Creek Sanitarium: 
“The authors are to be congratulated on produc- 
ing this excellent work, which will no doubt have 
a large sale.’ 

Hon. Wm. R. Green, Chairman Ways and Means 
Committee, Congress, says: ‘“ ‘How to Add 20 
Years to Your Life’ would be a good title for 
this book.” 


PARTIAL LIST OF 37 CHAPTER TITLES 


Biggest Dividends in Life Paid by a Healthy 
Colon; Contrary to General Belief There Is Little 
Digestion in the Stemach; How Microscopic Plant 
Life Promotes Putrefaction in the Colon; Sur- 
prising Theories of Water Drinking; Mysteries of 
the Intestine Revealed by X-Ray; Some Curious 
Causes of Intestinal Stasis; Commonest Form of 
Stasis; Startling Theories of Self-Poisoning; Story 
the Urine Tells; Hardening of the Arteries and 
Blood Pressure; Purgatives—Their Proper and 
Improper Use; Mineral Oil as a Laxative; Bran 
or Agar, Which? Vitamin Facts; The Ounce of 
Prevention; Greatest Menace of All; Intelligent 
Use of the Enema; The Coated Tongue—Its Cause 
and Meaning; Is Sugar of Milk the Long-Sought 
Remedy? New Light on Longevity; Effects of 
Tobacco on Longevity; Prominent Authorities on 
Good Complexions and Loss of Hair; A_ Bad 
Colon, Bad Teeth; Starting Right with Young 


onli? Price $2.50 postpaid 


EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
120 West 32d St., Dept. 2, New York 

Gentlemen: Herewith find remittance for 
$2.50. for The Lazy Colon. I can return it in 
good condition after five days’ examination if 
it is not satisfactory and my money will be 
refunded. 
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Real Estate, Hotels and Resorts, 
Tours and Travel, etc. 


Situations Wanted, Help Wanted, 


Miscellaneous, etc. 


60c. per line, 
single column 


10c. per word 
Box number 25c. 


Copy for this section must be received at least nine days before date of insertion 
































Hotels and Resorts 


Real Estate 





Bermuda 


Ideally and cen- 
Grasmere Hotel tiiiy” Yocated. 
Private golf course aud beach. For details 
write direct or Outlook Travel Bureau. 








California 


SAN YSIDRO RANCH 


California’s Famed Foothill Resort 
Unharmed by Earthquake 

Nestled in the foothilis among the orange 
groves, overlooking valley and sea. Elevation 
600 ft. Furnished buugalows, 2 to 7 rooms. 
Central dining-room. Electricity, hot and 
cold water. Surf bathing, 20 bath-houses on 
beach. Tennis, horseback riding. Six miles 
from historic Santa Barbara, two miles from 
ocean and country club. Moderate rates. For 
folder address San Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara, Cal. 








Connecticut 


Wayside Inn icine ce. Con. 


The foothills of the Berkshires. A restful 
lace for tired people. Good food and a com- 
ortable home. 2 hours from New York. 
Booklet A. Mrs. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor. 








The Old Brick House Sharon, 
Two suites of two rooms each, with connect- 
ing baths and open fireplaces, in a delight- 
ful colonial home are available for elderly 
veople, seimi-invalids or other persons of 
iscriminating tastes who wish a year-round 
home without the responsibility. Rooms 
may be taken in suites or separately with 
a private bath foreach room. Table and ser- 
vice that of a refined home. Prices from $50 a 
week for each person. Miss Mary L. CARTER. 





District of Columbia 
HOTEL POTOMAC **ingto™ 


ONE BLOCK SOUTH OF CAPITOL 
Quiet location. Moderate rates. 








Florida 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


THE WINDSOR HOTEL 


A New England Resort in Florida 
Attractive rates. Booklet. 
CLINTON F. READ, Lessee. 


Qui-Si-Sana Hotel 
GREEN COVE SPRINGS, FLA. 


On beautiful St. John’s River, 30 miles south 
of Jacksonville. Famous warm sulphur spring, 
golf and ail sports. Every comfort at most 
moderate cost. Special rates by week or sea- 
son. Folder O, describing hotel, on request. 











France 


V INTER IN CANNES. Unnsual 

opportunity for cultivated paying 
guests. Delightful social contacts. ivate 
villa. Fordetails write Outlook Travel Bureau. 











Maryland 
Emmitsburg, 


The EMMIT HOUSE *tirryiced 


For those who desire to spend a week or 
joager in the Blue Ridge. Single or en suite. 
Elderly people especially invited. $20 a week. 





New York City 


3 Washington Sq., 
Hotel Judson >? yea york cits” 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. European pin $1.50 “e day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 





New York 








s ~~ 
Ross Sanitarium, inc. 
Brentwood, Long Island 
Ideal for the care of invalids, convalescent 
and elderiy persons. No objectionable 
cases. No insanity. Homelike atmosphere. 
Pleasant surroundings. Good food. Excel- 
lent climate. Nursing and medical atten- 
tion. Guests of patients accommodated. 


















otel LENOX, North St.,west of Delaware 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. Superior accommo- 
dations ; famous for good food. Write direct or 
Outlook’s Bureau for rates, details, bookings. 


North Carolina 
WHITE HOUSE INN 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Near Country Club. An all year guest house 
catering to the needs of those who desire the 
refined atmosphere and home cooking of a 
home rather than that of a large hotel. For 
reservations write or wire \ 
26 Edgemont Road, Asheville, N. C. 


SOUTHERN 

CEDAR - PINES VILLA P2Nus! Nec. 

Beautifully located, Suites. Private baths. 

November 15to May. Booklet. C. F. JoHNson. 
Or Outlook Travel Bureau. 


South Carolina 


° 4 Actually Mid 
Pine Ridge Camp ‘ie Pings. ideal 
place for outdoor life in winter. Main house 
and cabins with sleeping-porches. Modern 
improvements. Pure water. Electric lights. 
Excellent table. Rates moderate. Open all 
the year. Write Miss SANBORN, Aiken, 8. C. 

















Bermuda 





For Rent, Hamilton, Bermuda Psti#htt! 


ideally located. Write H. W. KING, Box 98, 
or Outlook Travel Bureau. 





or rent, delightful houses for season in beau- 
tiful Bermuda. All types, every conveni- 
ence. List and details. Mrs. Grosvenor Tucker, 
Hamilton, Bermuda. Cable: Teucro, Bermuda, 


STATIONERY 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Thou- 
_ of Outlook customers. Lewis, stationer, 

roy, N. 


PERSONAL STATIONERY — 200 single 
6x7 or 100 double sheets, 100 envelopes, $1.00. 
Get Christmas‘Orders in early. Work guaran- 
teed. Hicks, Stationer, Macedon, N. Y. 








EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


INSTITUTIONAL _ executives, 
workers, secretaries, dietitians, cafeteria 





social 








California 
For Sale, 


POMONA, CALIFORNIA ¢rcom bunga- 


low with sleeping-porch. All conveniences. 
Newly decorated. Good residential section. 
For price and further information write Miss 
L. KNEEN, Lock Box 212, Springfield, N. J. 





A Mart of the Unusual 
Hand Embroideries for Christmas Gifts 


American Workshops in Greece 
offer the exquisite embroideries of that land 
—hand- hand-woven raw silk luncheon 
sets, handkerchiefs, household linens—orig- 
inal in quality and rare workmanship. 

Value—Distinction—Beauty 
together with the fact that Fi help a thou- 
sand women in employment. Write for catalog 
and price lists. AMERICAN FRIENDS OF GREECE, 
Inc., Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 








The Carolina—Summerville, S.C. 


Enlarged and improved. Hunting — 

Golf — Tennis — Saddle Horses. High- 

class accommodations. Write for terms. 
T. R. MOORE H. P. MOORE 














Instruction 
Qprortunity to become TRAINED NURSE. $15 


monthly allowance. Ideal living conditions. 
Tennis, surf bathing. 3 hours from New York. 
8-hour day. 2 year course. Age 18 to 32; 
2 years high school. Send for descriptive 
folder and application. Southampton Hospital 
Association, Southampton, Long Island, N. Y. 








GREETING CARDS 


SPECIAL assortment of 12 beautiful steel 
engraved Christmas cards with fancy lined 
envelopes to match. design different. 
All for $1. These are 15 and 25 cent cards. 
If not entirely satisfied money will be 

romptly refunded. Scholl Studios, 34 South 

7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


_ YOUR name in color combinations in artis- 
tic writing on the finest Christmas cards 
made; envelopes to match. Dozen assorted 
fi. Remember your friends Xmas. Wm. 
Yarbrough, “* Penman,’’ Adona, Ark, 














Have You Tried Them P 


Outlook’s Classified 
results. 


columns bring rare 


Test them out, and you will use 


them again and again. 


A recent letter 


‘* Because I saw 


says: 
it in The Outlook 


Classified Section, I have more faith 


in it.” 


Write for rates and details. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 
120 East 16th Street, New York City 
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gers, Zovernesses, companions, mothers’ 
helpers, housekeepers. The Richards Bureau, 
68 Barnes St., Providence. 





HELP WANTED 


AUTO radiator shutter, new patent. Re- 
tails $1.50. $20 daily easy. Write for sample 
Jones, 802 N. Clark, Chicago. 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 

ou in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 

ne living, interesting work, quick advance- 
men rmanent. Write for free book, 

YO JR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite B-5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


TEACHERS—Register now for future va- 
cancies, National Bureau of Private Schools, 
Suite 505 at 522;Fifth Ave., New York City. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


COMPANION-secretary by well educated, 
tactful, dependable pa en Experienced 
stenographer, good reader, competent to do 
research work. Free to travel. Miss Theaker, 
Hotel Roberts, Orlando, Fla. 


EXPERIENCED ‘domestic nurse will care 
for elderly or convalescent and small home. 
7,392, Outlook. 


GOVERNESS, sprees aaiens. Edu- 
cated, experienced, ca 0 ewer. 
7,389, Outlook. — es 


INTELLIGENT, conscientious care given 
an exceptional child or adult in home of re- 
finement. or care of children if parents desire 
travel. 7,393, Outlook. 


LADY residing in New York City seeks 

sition as-visiting secretary, companion, or 
ousekeeper. Best of references. 7,386, 
Outlook. 


MANAGING housekeeper. Experienced, 
educated, refined. 7,385, Outlook. 


MAN, Protestant, 37, single, college gradu- 
ate, would like position as secretary or com- 
panion. Moderate salary accepted. 7,381, 
Outlook. 


RELIABLE, trustworthy young woman, 
pleasant personality, as companion, care 
motherless child, nursery governess, or any 
position of trust. Excellent references. 
7,387, Outlook. 


TUTORING IN SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA can now be arranged for children 
of tourists, on whole or part time basis. Ex- 
— in private school teaching, particu- 
arly with children of elementa: and junior 
high school grades. Harvard A.B., graduate 
student in education. California certificate. 
Address Mr. R. M. Baxter, Station C, Box 26, 
Pasadena, California. 


YOUNG woman desires to take charge of 
children in family living or traveling west of 
the Mississippi. Considerable experience. 
Could teach if desired. References. 7,378, 
Outlook. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given 4 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 


_FLORIDA sunshine for tuberculosis pa- 
tients this winter. Northern nurse will care 
for patients in her home, giving latest treat- 
ments, massage, and sun baths. Address Mrs. 
J. Hines, Michigan Ave., Orlando, Fla. 


SCHOLARSHIPS available. Nationally 
known preparatory school. 7,384, Outlook. 


FOR sale, coffee sho: on Washington’s 
best business street. Suitable for two =, 








7,388, Outlook. 
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Healthy 
recreation 
in sunny TUCSON! 


PEND a month or so in 
this sunshine city! 
Of outdoor recreation there’s 
infinite variety—from golf to 
cowpunching—any day in the 
year. On this % mile high pla- 
teau you can enjoy a new kind 
of vacationing. 
Old Mexico is only 70 miles 
distant! 


America’s Sunshine City 

Tucson is 2400 ft. above sea 
level. No fogs. Little wind. 
You breathe life-giving, dry, 
clean airand there are 336 days 
of constant sunshine. 


Imagine a vacation here!... 
brilliant flower-gardens. .cool, 
green lawns and trees. Living 
conditions are convenient and 
up-to-date, and there is no cli- 
mate discomfort. Good hotels. 
Good schools. Good shop- 
ping facilities. 
Come for a vacation. Come 
Sor good. Tucson’s hospital- 
ity 1s yours for the asking. 
Mail the coupon. Tell 
us when to expect you. 









| Sunshine~Climate Club 
| ARIZONA 


123 |! 
| Tucson Sunshine-Climate Club | 
601-D Old Pueblo Bldg., Tucson, Ariz. | 


| Please send me your free book, ‘‘Man- | 
| 


Building in the Sunshine-Climate.” 





| 
Name | 
Address ] 








Gentleman Exceptionally Qualified 
by education, travel, and residence abroad, 
having organized small congenial group for 
most unusual de luxe winter tour, would in- 
clude additional two people wishing travel in 
quiet luxurious manner. Personal references 
exchanged, Write 6,637, Outlook. 








EUROPE SERVidn 1927 
Earn your trip by eon a small 
party. Low rates. Liberal terms. 


Stratford Tours, 452 Fifth Ave., New York 














Wallace Services—Rome 43.9/22773,. 
Tel. 41—148. Motor, hotel, guide service. 
Details, booklets, Outlook Travel Bureau. 





$75 CASH and Your Trip to Europe 

if you secure five paying 
members. BABCOCK TOURS, 136 Pros- 
pect St., East Orange, N.J. Established 1900. 





Major Blake’s Automobile Tours 


EGYFi-—— 


SICILY, NORTH AFRICA, SPAIN 


With Dr. George H. Allen 
Limited party sails January 5, 1927 


— EGYPT — 
PALESTINE, SYRIA, GREECE, ITALY 
Sailing on Lapland, January 15, 1927 
Each tour include.athe 
Nile cruise on the 
private steamer Lotus. 

Write for descriptive booklet. 
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BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
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Complete Enropean service. For booklets, 
details, write Outlook Hotel & Travel Bureau. 


15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


24, 1926 














LAV AR stile. 
Egypt and Palestine 


Egypt—remarkable for its unique scen- 
ery of stately river, gaunt desert and 
toiling men, and for its monuments of 
hoary antiquity! 

Palestine—a beautiful land, a land of 
wild flowers, of superb landscapes, of 
vast historical import. 

Tour A sails January 15, 1927. Other sail- 
ings in February, March and April. 
Write for booklets of winter and spring 
tours to the Mediterranean. Booklets 
of European tours also ready, 


TEMPLE TOURS INC. 


447-A Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 





THE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook,” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. ‘ 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAY: 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


EUROPE - 1927 


rr 
= ERVICE ~~ 
INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 
PRIVATE MOTOR TOURS 
CONDUCTED SUMMER TOURS 
Steamship tickets to all parts of the world. 
Cruises: Mediterranean, West Indies, Bermuda 
STRATFORD TOURS 
452 Fifth Ave., New York 





















Travel that Brings Knowledge 
To SOUTH AMERICA groups. Bxcel 
To NORTH AFRICA sations on ssa 
To MEDITERRANEAN generous use of 
able rates, all inclusive. Booklet on request. 
WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 
51 West 49th Street, New York City. Dept. C 


EUROPE WITHOUT EXPENSE 


Are you planning to go? You can earn your 
trip by securing other travelers. To learn 
how write to The Outlook Travel Bureau, 
Box 6,605, for information. 








EARN A TRIP TO EUROPE 


Organizing co-operative tours. 37 days, $295. 
60 days, $490. Student Tours, Wellesley, Mass. 





organized by Travel Ex- 
European Tours rt. Earn yours by co- 
operating. Outlook Travel Bureau, or Reeder 
Pleasure Travels, 144 E. 48th St., N. ¥. City. 





valley below, near Redlands. 


San Bernardino County's most famous vista— 
snow-capped mountains, orange groves in the 

















Uut-doors tne year ‘round. 


That Youthful Zest 
“= &. Comes Back 





Your favorite sport 


is here. 


HE genial warmth, the 
gorgeous sunshine, the 
flowers, and the pure, sweet 
balmy air of Southern Califor- 
nia will remake you in a day. 
Get out into the vast still- 
ness of high mountains. Go 
down to the seaside and lie 
on the sand, 


Play golf or tennis in the morning 
and try skiing or tobogganing in the 
afternoon of that same day—indulge 
your hobby, whatever it may be. 

Motor to a hundred interesting 
places—over 5000 miles of paved 
boulevards. Climb a mile-high moun- 
tain by trolley. Travel past scores of 
miles of orange groves in bearing. 
Picnic in a pretty canyon beside a 
tumbling brook. 

Make it a circle trip at very little 
extra cost over a direct round trip, 
including San Francisco, Oakland, 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane. 

See the entire Great Pacific Coast 
from San Diego to Vancouver—with 
rushing rivers, gorges, waterfalls, 
gigantic mountain ranges, deserts, 


—here, in this 
wonder-playground 


lakes, agricultural wonders and busy, 
thriving cities, the fastest growing in 
the world, along the way. 

Living costs in Southern California 
and rates at fine hotels or modest 
boarding places are exceptionally 
reasonable. 

New 63-hour trains now in effect 
make the trip five hours shorter from 
Chicago to the Coast, 

We have issued probably the most 
complete book on vacations ever put 
in print, 52 pages, illustrated. 

Before you lay this magazine aside, 
clip the coupon which will bring a 
copy free to you. 

Renew your youth this winter, in 
this great natural playground. 














BeautifulSanta Monica Bay from the 
famous Palisades. 


Southern California 


All- Year Vacation Land Supreme 


The city of Los Angeles, witha ‘ 
population of well over a million, is All-Year Club of Southern California 


the largest city on the Pacific Coast Dept. 11-R, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. } 
and isthe hub of one of the country’s Los Angeles California 
richest agricultural communities. " , 

Please send me yourfree booklet about Southern Cali- | 


The growth, wealth and marvelous 
resources of Southern California are 
indicated by the following facts and 
figures pertaining to the Couaty of 
Los Angeles alone: 

Value of Agricultural and Live Stock 
Products (1925) ,$85,912,744; Valueof 
Citrus Products (1925) , $23,241,503; 
Oil Production (1925), 140,000,000 


bbls.; Harbor Imports (1925) 4,156,177 Name.... 
tons; Harbor Exports, (1925) 16,154,- 

566 tons. Total Harbor Tonnage | Street.... 
20,310,743. 


A producing season of 365 days a | City. tee 


year permitting year ‘round crops. 


In writing to the above advertisers please mention The Outlook 


fornia vacations. Also booklets telling especially of the | 
attractions and opportunities in the counties which I 
have checked : 
D Los Angeles 
D San Bernardino 1 Santa Barbara ©) Ventura 


O Orange D Riverside | 


0) San Diego 
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Financial Department 
Conducted by WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 





The Financial Department is prepared to furnish informa- 
tion regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It 
will give to inquirers facts of record or information resulting 
from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar 


per inquiry will be made for this special service. The Finan- 
cial Editor regrets that he cannot undertake the discussion 
of more than five issues of stocks or bonds in reply to any 
one inquirer. All letters should be addressed to THE OUTLOOK 
FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 120 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 





Labor Relations and Profits 


appear on the balance-sheet is that of labor relations. the corporation’s stocks and bonds! 


()*: very important corporate asset which does not value of it; how tremendously would it add to the worth of 


is a statement which every corporation would be happy to be 


“No strike in forty years and no likelihood of one,” During the upsetting period of the war relations between 
labor and employers underwent a fairly radical change. Labor 
able to make. Few, however, can truthfully make it. But gained a vantage-ground in higher. wages and in better bar- 
what an asset if they could; how great would be the dollars’ gaining power than it ever had before. And during the same 


























Only The Genuine Can 


Be Genuine 


| geet of investment houses are like the records behind any kind of 

desirable merchandise — good and valuable if genuine. But in every field 
of both finance and industry, jewelry or rugs or records, the public should take 
care to select the genuine and reject the spurious. 


The record of S. W. STRAUS & CoO. is a real and genuine one, of 44 
years of single-minded devotion to the one field of safe city mortgage 
investments. 


The founder of this business established it in 1869, dealing in farm 
mortgages, but we have always counted our record as dating from 
1882, when we entered the city mortgage field. 


In other words, our record is a legitimate one of 44 years under iden- 
tical policies, management, and control. Every officer and director of 
this Company is constantly active in its affairs, and has devoted prac- 
tically his entire business life to its furtherance. 


After all, buying bonds is like buying anything else — your best protection lies 
in the responsibility, the experience and the integrity of the house from which 
you buy them. Investors seeking sound first mortgage bonds, backed by a 






liz 








genuine record, yielding at present 5.75 to 6.25%, should write for 
BOOKLET L-1605 








The Straus Hallmark on a bond stamps it at once as the premier real estate security. 
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S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 INVESTMENT BONDS INCORPORATED 
Straus BuILDING StrAus BUILDING Straus BUILDING 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. 79 Post Street Michigan Ave. & Jackson Blvd. 
New York SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


44 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 
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period labor interrelations with employ- 
ers were in many cases placed on what 
has proved to be, in general, a perma- 
nently more mutually satisfactory basis. 
The setting up of schemes of shop com- 
mittee government—a movement to 
which particular attention -has been 
widely called from time to time in the 
last few years—proved to be a stabilizer 
with far-reaching results, 

Inasmuch as labor costs are an essen- 
tial and frequently a major cost of pro- 
ductive operations, anything that adds 
to this item adds to total cost, and any- 
thing that reduces it is so much to the 
good. Now labor costs rise when the 
labor force is not co-operating whole- 
heartedly with the management; when 
there is excessive “turnover;” when there 
is too much pulling and hauling about 
wages, hours, and working conditions; 
and particularly when all or some of 
these things culminate in actual strikes. 
We have within the last year or two 
more or less forgotten about strikes, for 
the simple reason that there have been 
very few of any great importance. But 
the strike menace, with its accompani- 
ment of money losses, is always a possi- 
bility except to the concerns which have 
been far-sighted enough to establish pre- 
ventive relations, and hence to turn a 
possible liability into an asset. 

Does the average investor in, say, the 
common or preferred stock of a company 
ever pause to look into this phase? And 
if not, why not? 

During recent years there has been a 
tremendous spread both of consumer 
ownership and of employee ownership of 
industries, public utilities, and railroads. 
“Ownership participation,” say the au- 
thors of the revised book, “Profit 
Sharing and Stock Ownership for Em- 
ployees,”* “in more than a handful of 
concerns is of very recent origin, and 
predictions are still merely guesses as to 
what will be the results of the diffusion 
of ownership in small holdings, among 
groups that have never before shared in 
the ownership of capital. Perhaps, in so 
far as the worker can be made to realize 
that he is a capitalist as well as a la- 
borer, the thought will help to bridge the 
gap which sharply defined class con- 
sciousness inevitably makes. It cannot, 
of course, be taken as a suggestion that 
wage controversies will disappear. That 
is impossible as long as there can be any 
bargaining as to wage rates; but possibly 
such dickerings will be slightly less ran- 





1Profit Sharing and Stock Ownership for 
Employees. By Gorton James, Henry S. 
Dennison, Edwin F. Gay, Henry P. Kendall, 
and Arthur W. Burritt. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York. 1926. 
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Consider the Momentum of 
Systematic Investing 


THE LONGER YOU KEEP AT IT 
THE FASTER YOUR MONEY GROWS 


is much like that of a railroad train. It gets 

under way slowly, gradually gaining speed 
from the steady application of power and from its 
own forward motion, until it moves along more and 
more rapidly, and with less and less effort. 


Ts progress of a plan of systematic investment 


When you invest systematically in Smith Bonds, the interest 
from your first bond helps you to pay for another. Soon you have 
interest on two bonds helping you pay for a third; interest on 
three bonds helping pay for a fourth, and so on. 


Throughout the years when you are working and earning, your 
plan of investment moves on and on, until one day its momentum 
lifts the burden of self-support from your shoulders, and Jeaves 
you free to retire. 


For example, if you start at the age of 30 to invest $50 a month in 
614% Smith Bonds, and reinvest the interest at the same rate, by 
the time you are 60 you will have accumulated more than $50,000. 
This sum, invested at 614%, will give you an income of nearly $300 
a month without touching a dollar of your principal. 


‘No Loss to Any Investor in 53 Years 


Current offerings of Smith Bonds give you the strong security of 
first mortgages on modern, income-producing city property, the 
liberal interest rate of 614%, and the protection of safeguards that 
have resulted in our record of no /oss to any investor in 53 years. 


You may buy Smith Bonds outright in $1,000, $500 and $100 
denominations; or you may buy one or more bonds by payments 
of $10, $20, $30, $40, $50, or more a month. Regular monthly 
payments earn the full rate of bond interest. 


Send your name and address on the form below for our booklets, “Fifty-three 
Years of Proven Safety” and “How to Build an Independent Income.” 


Ohe FE. H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
SMITH BUILDING - WASHINGTON, D.C. 


6-X 
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Maple Valley, Miyajima 
Japan 


and return 


Sait from San Francisco 

for Honolulu, Yokohama, 

Kobe, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong and Manila, returning the same 
way. Or return direct from Japan to 
Seattle via the Admiral Oriental Line. 
Liberal stopovers. Palatial President 
Liners. Outside rooms with beds, not 
berths. A world famous cuisine. A 
sailing every Saturday from San Fran- 
cisco (every fortnight from Boston and 
New York for the Orient via Havana 
Panama and California). 


Dollar Steamship Line 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco 








Facts For Investors 


THE OvuTLook’s Financial Service 
Department is at the disposal of all 
Outlook readers at the nominal charge 
of $1 per inquiry. It is a fact-finding 
and reporting information service which 
aims to help the investor, small or 
large, solve his own problems. We are 
serving hundreds. May we serve you? 
The Outlook’s Financial Service Department 


THE OUTLOOK 
120 East 16th Street 


IF YOU HAVE A 


} 


New York 





Shows how to increase’ sales and decrease 
selling costs. 
“Wonderful Stuff!” is echoed by all who have 
read it. “Recently I invested in a set of business 
books that cost a lot of money,” wrote one;— 
“But I got more real benefit from your little’book 
than from all of them!” 


And, now, all you have to do to get YOUR COPY Is to clip out this advertber 
tment pin it to your cegulas business letterhead, and mail it to the 


ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


145 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


In writing to the above advertisers please mention The Outlook 





corous and destructive because of such 
participation.” 

The probable results are thus set forth 
in the same volume: “It seems reason- 
able to hope that the diffusion of owner- 
ship will result in a closer realization of 
democracy in the organization of indus- 
try, an ideal which has been long sought. 
It has been hoped that the joint-stock 
corporation would become a democratic 
institution, John Stuart Mill said that 
the union of capitalists and laborers 
must be brought about by the develop- 
ment of the partisan principle. ‘No one 
... can tell exactly what form this will 
take,’ he said, ‘but some things seem 
already clear. Corporations will play an 
important part in this development, as 
they gradually become more democratic 
in their tendencies. Corporations and 
co-operative enterprises will become 
more and more nearly assimilated until 
they can scarcely be distinguished.’ 
Clearly he had in mind the ownership 
of capital stock of the enterprises by 
employees. That corporations have not 
become more democratic hitherto, has 
been the result of the concentration of 
wealth by one class and the lack of 
accumulations of savings to invest by the 
workers, The income tax, and other 
artificial and natural levies against ac- 
cumulated wealth, have reduced the con- 
centration on the one side, while prohi- 
bition and high wages have left a margin 
for investment on the other. What such 
democratization of industry will bring 
with it can only be guessed at, but, to 
optimists, indications seem to point 
toward the reduction of obvious in- 
equalities and the strengthening of the 
strong points of our present social or- 
ganization rather than toward any far- 
reaching changes in the social order.” 

I have quoted the above at some 
length because it is the summary of one 
of the most careful studies of this ques- 
tion which has come to our notice. 

We do not, however, wish necessarily, 
to imply that the careful investor should 
put his money only into concerns which 
have stock-ownership plans. We believe 
that, other things being equal, a stock- 
ownership plan is a valuable asset. So 
also is an employees’ pension plan. So 
also is a profit-sharing plan, provided it 
is sound and has been tested by time. 
So also, above all things, is competent 
labor management and personnel ad- 
ministration, So, of course, as we have 
already pointed out, is the tradition of 
years of unbroken, or only slightly bro- 
ken, record of no strikes or lockouts. 

We believe that a certain amount of 
propaganda is a good thing, provided, of 
course, that the propaganda is in a good 
cause. If investors generally would ask 
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those who offer them securities about the 


-labor relations of the corporation in- 


volved, security. men throughout the 
country would be interested, and the 
news would gradually percolate to man- 
agements and bankers that the public 
wanted to know something that hitherto 
had been overlooked. 

We submit this notion to the forum of 


our readers. 
W. L. S. 


From Inquiring 
Readers 


‘T WRITES a reader in California, 

“am one of the many who pur- 
chased German bonds. In 1923 I 
bought at fairly nominal prices a quan- 
tity of each of the following. What are 
they worth now?” 

Just to show those who were not thus 
stung a concrete example of the German 
bond fraud (see article in this depart- 
ment April 28, 1926), we list the “se- 
curities” which our friend bought and 
their approximate price a month or so 
ago: 

Government War Loan 5s, 1932— 
$1,150 to $1,190 per million. 

Prussian Consols, 34s, 1923-1939 
—90 cents to $1.10 per thousand. 

Bremen 34s, 1933-1941—$35@ to 
$434 per thousand. 

Hamburg 3%s, 1930-1932—$2 to 
$2.50 per thousand, 

Hamburg 4%s, Series B, 1939— 
$100 to $125 per thousand. 


Should any of our readers have other 
issues, we can look them up and advise 
as to a possible market. 


Book Notes 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF BUSINESS ETHICS. 
By Everett W. Lord. The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, New York City. 

A very interesting discussion not only 
of ethics in business but of ethics in gen- 
eral. The author is Dean of the College 
of Business Administration of Boston 
University and the book has the flavor 
arid aspect of a text-book. It is never- 
theless of real interest to those who are 
concerned in the problems of business 


and religion. 


BUSINESS ETHICS. By James Nelson Lee. ‘The 
Ronald Press Company, New York City. 


This is an illuminating survey and dis- 
cussion of the problem of ethics in va- 
rious fields of business. The author is 
by no means narrow or dogmatic. “To 
err in ethics, as elsewhere,” he writes, “Is 
human.” But humanity in America, he 
shows convincingly, “is more and more 
inclined to err on the right rather than 
on the wrong side.” 


PRESS OF WILLIAM GREEN, INC. 
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JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK IS UNIQUE. 
It is Zhe Magazine for Young People 
and stands alone in spirit, form, policy, 
and PURPOSE. 


IT IS A REAL BOOK. Though a 
Magazine in name, it is a beautiful book 
in every other respect. It combines all 
that makes a good Story Book, a fine, 
artistic Picture Book, and the best 
Book of Fact and Fancy. Js such a 
magazine too good for your children ? 


A JOY TO YOUNGER AS WELL AS 
OLDER CHILDREN. John Martin’s 
Book provides a Speczal Section for the 
little children so wisely edited and sym- 
pathetically done that parents find it an 
unfailing resource and help. Students 
of child psychology recognize John 
Martin’s Book as a standard of under- 
standing excellence. 


YOUR CHILDREN’S INTELLI- 
GENCE is respected and accorded the 
tribute it deserves in John Martin’s 
Book. It supplies the needs of their 
minds, hearts, and imaginations. It 


‘Martinis 


TMagazine_for 


Ninny People 
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pleases parents because it never fails to 
amuse and instruct in a natural and 


constructive way. Do not your children 
deserve this respect to their intelligence ? 


IT IS A BEAUTIFUL BOOK, printed 
in two colors throughout on durable 
paper, and it is so strongly bound as tobe 
practically indestructible. Its covers are 
gay and original. John Martin’s Book 
is a National Institution rather than a 
purely money-making plan. It is an 
IDEAL with a fine DEA behind it. 


THE CHILDREN FIRST. Yes, it is 
made from cover to cover, first to give 
real joy to childhood, next to leave 
wholesome and constructive shoughts, 
THEN to win the child’s and the 
parent’s confidence in its sincerity of 
right purpose for them. 


JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK 
A MOST IDEAL GIFT—A YEAR- 
AROUND JOY TO CHILDREN — A 
HAPPY REMINDER OF YOU, THE 
GIVER OF SO MUCH, SO OFTEN. 
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JOHN MARTIN 


The Man behind the Boak 


“ HIS man has devoted his life 
and greatest powers to the un- 
swerving purpose of adding joy 

and higher expression to the experi- 
ence of childhood. . . . He impresses 
the habit of happiness and a sporting 
enjoyment of ¢ruth and right upon 
the child’s impressionable mind dur- 
ing those early years when mental 
and spiritual habits are irrevocably 
formed.” 


“Without ever letting ‘ business ad- 
vantage’ or any selfish motive divert 
the sincerity of his purpose, John 
Martin has won an enviable place of 
respect ana confidence with those 
who have high hopes and ideals for 
children.” 


“This man’s rare gifts of under- 
standing of the child, along with his 
joyful common sense, have made his 
Work for Childhood a National Insti- 
tution, with rewards that are greater 
than mere money-making.” 


“The bald but happy /ac¢ is that 
Parents and Educators cannot get all 
that is best for children in the easiest 
and happiest way without a sort of 
partnership with John Martin. .. .” 








A 


YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO JOHN 


MARTIN’S BOOK GIVES 


OES BET oy em AONE: a CRIS Se ORRIN gp EE OP G OM OES b YD © GEE & AERTS « ONE: o ES 


OVER A THOUSAND PAGES OF HAPPINESS THAT LIVES. 
THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD FOR YOUR CHILDREN 





Nature Stories 


THAIN 


ei! 


~Y 


History 
Biography 
Poetry—Jingles 
Myths and Classics 
Fables and Legends 
Clean Fun and 
Wholesome 
Nonsense 
With pictures in 
color and line 
Games to Play 
Plays to Act 
Things to Do 
Songs to Sing 
Puzzles to Solve 
Fairy Tales 
Bible Stories 


JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK isa magazine for children 
from four to twelve years of age. It has every quality 
of a charming book in form, illustration, and binding. 


A charming CHRISTMAS CARD 
will be sent the young Subscriber with 
your name as the giver, if so desired. 
Please indicate your wishes—J. M. 


Yes 
No 








THIRTEEN MONTHS FOR $4.00 


JOHN MARTIN This offer expires December 31st, 1926 
33 West 49th St., New York and is for new subscribers only 


Attached you will find $4.00 (Foreign $4.50) for 7hirteen Months? 
Subscription to John Martin’s Book, which please send to 
Child’s Name 
PQUNESS) 4 che cdincacudidicwewsc dieldciwdedduswaaduddedseuewaeeeeuates 


Donor’s Name 
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al of trouble — 
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tender and bleeding gums 


















































AS the soil nour- 
ishes the tree- 
roots the gums nourish 
the teeth. And as the 
tree decays if you bare 
the tree-roots, so do 
the teeth decay if the 
gums shrink down from 
the tooth-base. 

This condition is com- 
mon. It 1s known as 
Pyorrhea. Four out of 
five people who are 
over forty suffer from it. 
Ordinary tooth-pastes 
will not prevent it. 

Forhan’s Preparation 
does prevent it if used 
in time and used con- 
sistently. So Forhan’s 
protects the tooth at 
the tooth-base which is 
unprotectedbyenamel. 

On top of this For- 
han’s preserves gums 
in their pink, normal, 
B vital condition. Use it 
daily and their firmed 
tissue-structure will 
vigorously support the 
teeth. They will not 
loosen. Neither will 
the mouth premature- 
ly flatten through re- 
ceding gums. Further, 
your gums will nei- 
ther tender-up nor 
bleed. 

Gums and teeth 
alike will be sounder, 
and your teeth will 
be scientifically pol- 
ished, too. 

If gum- shrinkage 
has already set in, 
start using Forhan’s 
and consult a den- 
tist immediately for 
special treatment. 

In 35c and 60c 
tubes at all druggists 
inthe United States. 
¢ 


Formula of 
R.J.Forhan,D.D.S. 


FORHAN CO. 
New York 
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by the Oil Burning S.S. VANDYCK 


From New York Feb. 5th 
Returning April 5th 


One of the famous V-Fleet of the Lamport &. 
Holt Line, specially built for tropical voyaging— 
perfect ventilation. 

THE MARDI GRAS AT RIO: a spectacle 
called the world’s greatest. 

Other cities visited are : Sao Paulo—Montevi- 
deo—Buenos Aires—Santos— Trinidad —Barbados 
—San Juan, Porto Rico. 

Atour that’s different—60 days of real vaca- 
tion to new lands of scenic wonders, 

All Expenses—The cost of the tour includes 
all expenses, sightseeing, hotels, guides, etc. 

Apply to Sanderson €7° Son, Inc., Room 104 

26 Broadway, New York, or local tourist 
agency, for Illustrated Literature. 


LAMPORT & HOLT LINE 


Forhan’s, Ltd. 









Free for All 


Prisoners’ Dependents 


ILL you allow me, through your col- 

umns, to appeal to your readers 
once more on behalf of the wives and little 
children of the men in our prisons? 

The Volunteer Prison League has for 
nearly thirty years been helping such fam- 
ilies at Christmas-time and extending the 
help as far as possible during the man’s 
imprisonment. 

Christmas is so pre-eminentiy the chil- 
dren’s holiday—the day of joy and glad- 
ness, of gifts and good things—that it is 
especially tragic to think of the little ones 
who must be cold and hungry, poorly 
clothed, and utterly joyless on that day. 

My close touch with the prisoners of this 
country brings me more and more into 
contact with these many needy families. 
We try to make our Christmas gifts most 
practical. Something that will last through 
the winter, not only for the brightening of 
one day. Therefore, in addition to Christ- 
mas cheer and toys, we send warm new 
clothing and hundreds of pairs of shoes for 
the little feet that must tramp to school 
through mud and snow and which, but for 
our help, would be poorly shod. 

Will the readers of this message help me? 
We try to make every dollar go as far as 
possible. Checks, clothing, or toys should 
be addressed to Mrs. Ballington Booth, 34 
West 28th St., New York City. 

I might add that the Volunteers of 
America is a duly incorporated organiza- 
tion; that our accounts are carefully kept 
and audited and receipts sent out for every 
gift. Mavup BALLincton Boor. 

The Volunteers of America, New York City. 





Contributors’ Gallery 


Cc MARVIN is especially well known 
to Outlook readers for his delightful 
articles on American cities, another of 
which appears in this issue. Those who have 
followed him on his trip about the conti- 
nent will be interested in his unusual char- 
acterization of Detroit. 


| peer MARSHALL THURMAN iS a new 
contributor to the columns of The 
Outlook. In her capacity as Extension 
Secretary of the American Civic Associa- 
tion she has taken an active part in com- 
bating the attempts of the Idaho irrigation 
interests to grab the Bechler Meadows. 
Last September she made a special trip to 
Yellowstone Park in order to inspect this 
section and report what she saw. Her de- 
scription should convert any who have 
been in doubt as to their stand on the con; 
troversy. 
M« articles by Charles Henry Meltzer 
have appeared in The Outlook from 
time to time. His long experience both 
here and abroad as dramatic and musical 
critic, translator of grand operas, and play- 
wright enables him to consider “Turandot” 
from many angles. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
To Parents 


In addition to our discriminating service to schools and 
teachers we are offering free to parents the benefit of our 
help in selecting schools and camps for their children, Our 
knowledge is based upon years of intimate contact with 
school and camp men and women. 


Write or Call 


Fisk Teachers Agency of New York 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
EXPERT SERVICE 

















Chocolate Cake/ 


57 Highest Awards 
in Europe and America 


OBTAINED BY USING 


Baker’s 
Chocolate 


(Blue Wrapper Yellow Label) 


In inaking Cakes, Pies, Puddings 
| Frosting, Ice Cream, Sauces 


| THE BEST RESULTS ARE 




























Fudges, Hot and Cold Drinks 


For more than 145 years this chocolate 
has been the standard for purity, delicacy 
of flavor and uniform quality 


The trade mark, ‘La Belle Chocolatiere,” 
on every genuine package 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Canadian Mills at Montreal 











Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 











Schoo! Information FREE 


The Outlook recommends readers write—American Schools’ 
Association, Stevens Bidg., Chicago, or Times Bldg., N. Y. C. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Florida 


. ° in delightful climate and 
Tutoring School for Girls sucreumaina. Family life, 
careful chaperonage, resident teachers and nurse. Emphasis 
on preparation for College Board Examinations. Christmas 
tour to Cuba for those who desire it. Address Principal, 
404 Earl St., Peninsula Station, Daytona Beach, Florida. 











Texas 


STAMMERING 


If the stammerer can talk with ease when alone, and most 
of them can, but stammers in the presence of others, it must 
be that in the presence of others he does something that 
interferes with Nature in the speech process. If then we know 
what it is that interferes, and the stammerer be taught 
how to avoid that, it must be that he is etting rid of the 
thing that makes him stammer. That’s the phi josophy of 
our method of cure. Let us tell you about it. SCHOOL 
FOR STAMMERERS, Tyler, Texas. 
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